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ABSTRACT 

t This document is a transcript of hearings on .the 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. T*he specific 
tocus of the hearings was vocational guidance 'and counseling , , as 
specified in H.R. 4974, the Vocational Guidance Act of 1981. 
Testimony was given by Jeffrey Drake, coordinator of career 
development in Flint, Michigan; Norman C. Gysbers, representative of 
the American Vocational Association; Nancy Pinsdn, representative of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association; Jame$ Stevens, West 
York Area High School, York, Pennsylvania; and Robert W. Stump, 
educational consultant in Arlington, Virginia. All testified about 
the efficacy of vocational guidance and the need to implement the 
provisions of- H.R. 4974. The bill proposes first, to Clearly identify 
and define the vocational guidance component of vocational education; 
second, to insert a conside^at ion of vocational- guidance at 
appropriate places throughout the Vocational Education .Act when 
Reauthorized; and third, to increase the -set-a^ide of federally 
supplied state monies from 4 to 6 percent to be used for vocational 
guidance. These guidance personnel also spoke about the need, for 
guidance on the pre-adolescent level rather than only on>the senior 
high school level, and for the need to simplify reporting procedures 
so that better accountability can be achieved. Cited were successful 
vocational guidance programs as well as ,the problems^ vocational 
guidance personnel have due to lack ofr time and financial support. 
(KC) < " . 
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HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT. OF 1963 % 

Part 7: Vocational Guidance and Counseling and 
H.R. 4974, Vocational Guidance Act of 1981 



j THURS6AY, NOVEMBER 19, 1981 

House of Representatives, 7^ 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, B.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
217o, Ra^urn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members presefit. Representatives Perkins, Kildee, Ratchford, 
Goodling, Erdahl, and Petri. . 4 

Staff present. John F. Jennings, counsel, and Nancy L. Kober fl 
legislative specialist. 

Chairman Perkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is continuing hearings today on the 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act, This morping we 
will be focusing on vocational guidance. 

Part A, subpart 3 of the Vocational Education Act, which author- 
ized funds for program improvemerit and support services, requires 
each Stated spend at least 20 percent of its subpart 3 allocation 
for vocational guidance. Subpart 2 funds under the act can also be 
uSed^for, certain types of guidance and counseling programs. 

Our colleagues on the committee, Congressman Kildee and Con 
gressman Goodling, last week introduced a vocational guidance bill, 
H.R. 4974. This legislation would amend the Vocational Education 
Act to give more emphasis to guidance and counseling activities. 

I would like to commend these members for their leadership in 
this area. Bill, I know there could be some controversy over this 
proposal. There always has been in the past. And when we first 
wrote the provision into the law, we had considerable controversy 
*on percentages. Ever since, we have had a vocational guidance pro- 
gram of some kind. We would be Relighted to hear from you all. 
We want to do the very best job we can on this subject matter. 

[Text of H.R. 4974 follows:] * 
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B rsr h. R. 4974 . 

To amend the Volitional Kducation Vet of I WW to provide < oniprehenMu* 
vocational guidance services and program* for States and lutul education,^ 
agencies 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

November li)8l 
Mr Kiu&h dor himself ami Mr (joudm.ng) mtrudwed the following bill, whuh 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the Vocational Education Act of 1963 to provide 
compfrhensiu* vocational guidance services and programs 
for States and local educational agencies. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 live* of the United States of America in Congress assembled,. 

3 . SHORT TITLE t - 

4 Skction I. This Act may be cited as the "Vocational 

5 Guidance Act of 1981". 

" (i FINDINGS AND PURPOSE % 

7 Snf\ 2. (a) The Oongress finds that — 



i (1) when prevoeational guidance and exploration 

* 2 programs are offered to middle school and junibr high f 

3 school youth, the result has been a qualitative as ,\vell 

4 as a numerical increase in vocational program enroll- 

5 merits at "the secondary and postsecondary levels; 

6 (2) jt'hen coitfinued access to guidance and coun- 

7 seling services by those female students, minority stu- 

8 dents, lnndicappcd students, and academically and eco- 
0 homically disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational 

10* programs is assured, L higher rate of program approval 

1 1 and completion has bc\n rejtorted; * 

12' x (3) when vocational programs l^ave included coun- 
y soling for employ ability development, human relations, 

14 ' . work skill transferability, and job-socking, job-finding, 

15 and job-keeping skills, the number of satisfactory grad- 

16 uatc placements is significantly greater than the 

17 number of such placements recorded by programs with- 

18 out such counseling;* v 

19 (4) when vocational programs have consistently 

•20 " pro\ided eomprchensne guidance services preceding, \ 

LM ' during, and following their tenure, the job market ad- 

22 \aiitage of graduates has extended beyond the four 

*23 years presentK associated with those who terminate*** 

24 their formal education at the high school level; 



• 3 f 

1 (5) ^hen. guidance and counseling practitioners 

2 ha\e had firsthand experience h\ business and industry, 

V 

3 their effectiveness ' in providing career counseling, 

4 placement, and Jfollowup services has been greatly in- 

5 creased; % < 

6 . (6) in spite of the factors described in paragraphs 

7 • (1) through to), the potential contribution of guidance 

8 "and counseling to effective vocational program delivery 

9 at the State leveUhas yet to be' fully realize<Hn prac- 

10 tice; and 

11 (7) postsecondary educational institutions should 

12 <** be encouraged to consider establishing polig^p^jder 

13 which postgraduate credit is granted to studentsWio 

14 are involved in prpgrams which provide new of**enew- 
,15 al experiences in business, industry, the professions, 

16 and other occupational pursuits which will better 

17 Enable the students to carry out guidance, counseling, ■ 

18 and instructional services. 

) 

19 (b) It is the purpose of this Act to increase the benefits 

20 to those enrolled in vocational education programs by a mend - 

21 ing the Vocational Education Act of 1963 to (1) specify corn- 

22 prehensive guidance components in all portions of such Act 

23 over which the States have jurisdiction; (2) designate such 

24 components a.s vocational guidance; and (3) authorize a mini- 
2h mum percentage of funds to be set asicj? for such purposes. 
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_ * . 4 

> 1 pntPOSES OF VOCATIONAL KDITATION PROGRAM 

2 Sec. 3. Section 101 of the Vocational Education Act ot 

3 1963 (20 T.S.C. 2301) is amended— 

4 (1) in paragraph (3) thereof, bv striking out "and" 

5 "*at the end thereof; and — •** 

(> * (2) J^v ^redesignating paragraph (I) as paragraph 

7 (3), and bv inserting after paragrapii (3) the following 

8 'new paragraph: 

!) "(1) provide comprehensive \ocati({nT)I guidance 

10 program^ and services (including j t>l> development ai^ 

11 placement sen ices) to increase tin* capacity ol vouth 

12 and adults to ocnetit from vocational education, and". 

13 PCNDIMS KOR VOCATIONAL (JCIDANCK ACTIVITIES . 

V 

14 Skc. 4. Section 102 ol the Vocational Kducation Act, ol 
1.1 1!H)3 (20 I'.S.C. 2302) is amended bv adding at the, end 
1(> thereof the following new subsection: 

17 "(e) Ol the total amounts appropriated lor State pro- 

18 grams of vocational education iif this section, at least 0 pcr- 
J[{) centum of the funds allocated* shall be reserved to earn out 

20 (1) vocational guidance activities described in .section 

21 120(b)(1) and in section 12."), and (2) other vocational giiid- 

22 ance requirements specified in other provisions of this jVet.". 

r 

*3 ' " ALLOTMKNTS AMONG STATICS 

2^^ Skc. 5. Section 103(a)(2), of the Vocational Kducation 

25 Act of 1003 (20 T.S.C. 2303(a)(2)) is amended— 
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1 (1) iii 'subparagraph (A)' thereof, bv striking out . 

2 "f>0 per centum" and inserting in lieu thereof "42 per 

3 •centum" and by striking out "fifteen to nineteen" and 

4 inserting in lieu thereof "eleven to seventeen"; 

5 (2) in subparagraph (R) thereof, by striking out 
(> "20 per centum "-and inserting in lieu thereof "28 per 

7 centum" and by striking out "twenty to twentv-four" 

8 and inserting in lieu thereof" "eighteen to thirty-four'^ 
!) and / * 

10 (3) in subparagraph (C) thereof, by striking out 

11 "twenty-five to sixty-five, inclusive" Vnd inserting in 

12 lieu thereof "thirty-five or older". 

13 STATE AND LOCAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 

14 Sec. 6. (a) Section 105(d)(4)(A) of the Vocational Edu- 

15 cation Act of 1963 (20 U.S.O. 2306(d)(4)(A)) is amended by 
10 inserting "\ocational guidance," after "vocational rehabilita- 

17 tion,". 

18 (b) The la^entence of section 105(0(1) of the Voca- 
lf) tional* Education Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 12305(g)(1)) is 

20 amended b\ inserting "\ocational instruction and guidance" 

21 after "established for". 

L )4 J GENERAL APPLICATION- 

23 Sec. 7. Section 106(a)(8) of the Vocational Education 

24 Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 2306(a)(8)) is amended— 
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1 (1) by inserting 'Vocational guidance programs 

' 2 imdrr'section 123," alter "except"; and 

3 e (2) by striking out "in making" ami' ail that fol- 

4 lows through' the owl thereof and ■ inserting in lieu 

5 thereof "planned pre\oeational experiences designed to 
fi enable them to make informed and meaningful orrupa- 
7 tional preparation ehoiees;". 

'8 P1VR-YKAK STAT B PLANS 

\) Skc. S (a) Section 107(a)(1)' of the Vooa tional Kduca- 

10 tion Act of \ CJO l\S.(\ 'J.'iOT (a)(1)) is amended— 

u 

11 (1) by redesignating subparagraph (H) through 

12 subparagraph £ft as subparagraph (( 7 through subpara- 
IX graph (K). respectively; 

14 (2) b\ inserting after subparagraph (A) the follow - 

15 ' ing new subparagraph. 

Hi "(H) a reprcsei)tati\e of the State agency (it such 

17 separate agcnct exists) Ian ing priman responsibility 

18 tor school guidance and Counseling progrutfri, dcsignat- 
H) ed'hy such agency;"; 

'JO C5) m subparagraph (.1) thereof, as so redesignated 

21 hi paragraph (1), by striking out "and'* at the end 

22 thereof; 

23 (4) in subparagraph (K) thereof, as so redesignat- 

24 ed m paragraph (1), by striking* out the period at the 

25 end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof M ; and"; and 
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1 (j) b\ inserting after subparagraph (K) thereof, 

2 mj redesignated in paragraph (1), the Inflowing new 

3 subparagraph: 

, 4 "(L) a representative ol practicing secomhm 

.") school counselors, as determined by State law.". 

t> (b) Section 107(!>)(2)(A)(iii) of the Vocational Kdueation 



7 Act oljWW (20 [ r ,S.(\ 4 J:M)T(b)(2MA)(iii)) is amended by 
S striking out "allocations" and all that follows thrwugli "op- 
0 portunities" and inserting in lieu thereof "assignment ut re- 
in sp»»hsibdit\ tor the offering of those courses, training opportu- 
ll nines, ami guidance services,". 



12 (c) Section l()7(b)(2)(A)(i\) of the Vocational Kdueation 

13 Act of ma (20 (\S.(\ 2307(b)(2)(A)(i\)) is amended by in- 

14 sertiug "guidance services," after "opportunities,". 

IT) (d> Section 107(b)(4)(B) of the Vocational Kdueation Act 

Hi of 15M>3 (20 1\S(\ 2307(b)(4)(B)) is amended by inserting 

17 "guidance "and training*' alter "meet the". 

18 KKDKKAI, AND STATE EY'AM' ATIONS, 

1!) Skc \). Section 112(b)(1)(B) of the Vocational Kduea- 

20 (ion Act of 11)03 (20 V S.(\ 2312(b)(1)(B)) is amended— 

21 (1) in clause (i) thereof, by striking out "and" at 

22 the end thereof, 

23 (2) in clause (hi thereof, by inserting "current" 

24 alter "their" and by adding "and" at the end thereof; 
2.1 and 
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-(3) by inserting after clause (ii) the following new 

2 clause; • - 
• *^ * - 

3 4< (iii) exhibit desirable skills related to employabil- 

4 ity, as determined jointly by emploj^edueatois, ancf 

5 employers'!". 

6 BASIC GRANT Al'THORIZATION 

7 ^ Sec. 10. Section 120(b)(1) of the Vocational Education 

8 Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 2330(b)(1)) is amended— 

9 • (1) in subparagraph (II) thereof, by inserting 
10 support, and followup" after "placement"; 

1 J (2) in subparagraph (I) thereof, by inserting "and 

12 other prevocational" after ''arts"; ^" 

13 . * (3) in subps^raph (L) thereof— y ' 

14 . . (A) bv striking out "and" at the end of 

15 * clause (m); 

16 '(B) by inserting "and" at the end of clause 

17 (iv); and 

j 8 / (C) by inserting after clause (iv) the following 

19 j/riv\$ clause: 

20 ^ "(v) persons seeking skills enabling mid- 
21 . career changes, such as early retirees;"; 

go ' (4) by redesigning subparagraph (N) and su)>par- 

' 23 agraph (0) as subparagraph (0) and subparagraph (P), 

24 respectively; and 
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1 (o) byinserting after subparagraph (M) the follow- 

2 ing new subparagraph: 

3 "(K) vocational guidance and counseling programs 

4 and services as described in -section 125;". 

5 COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS * 

6 Sec. 11, Section 122(d) of the Vocational Education 

7 Act of 1963 (20 U,S,C, 2332(d)) is amended- 

8 (1) by striking out "ancillary" and inserting in 

9 lieu thereof "support"; and 

10 (2) by inserting "counselors," after "coordina- 

11 tors,". 

12 RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

13 Sec. 12. Section 124(a) of the Vocational Education' 

14 Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C, 2334(a)) is amended by adding at the 

15 end thereof the following new sentence: "All students in resi- 

16 dencc shall be provided appropriate guidance and training.". 

17 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING UNDER BASIC 

18 GRANTS 

19 Sec. 13. Subpart 2 of part A of the Vocational Educa- 

20 tion Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 2330 et seq.) is amended by 

21 adding at the end thereof the following new section: 

22 "VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AN^COUNSELING 

23 "Sec. 125. In accordance with the provisions of section 

24 ifl?(e), programs for vocational guidance and counseling shall 

25 include— ' " 
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1 "(1) initiation, implementation, and improvement 

2 of high quality vocational guidance and counseling pro- 

3 grains and activities; 

4 "(2) vocational counseling for children, youth, and 

5 adults, leading to a greater understanding of education- 

6 al and vocational options; 

7 "(3) provision of educational and job placement 

8 services, including programs to prepare individuals for 
[) professional occupations Qr occupations requiring a bac- 

10 ' calaureate or higher degree, including follow-up serv- 

1 1 ices; 

12 * "(4) vocational guidance and counseling training 

13 and work experiences designed to acquaint guidance 

14 counselors with (A) the requirements of employers, 

15 businesses, and industries; (B) the changing work pat- 

16 terns of women; (C) ways of effectively overcoming oc- 

17 cupational sex stereotyping; and (D) ways of assisting 

18 gir^s and women in selecting careers solely on their oc- 

19 cupational needs and interests; and to develop im- 

20 proved career counseling materials which are free of 

2 1 bias; 

22 "(5) vocational and educational counseling for 

23 youth offenders and adults in pontectional institutions; 

24 "(6) vocational guidance and counseling for per- 

25 sons of limited English-speaking ability; 

\ 
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1 "(7) -establishment oi vocvtional resource centers 

2 , to meet tiie special wee* of out-ot-school individuals, 

3 ' including individuals seeking second careers, indi\id- 

4 uals entering- the job' market late in life, handicapped 
,*> individuals, , indh iduals from economically depressed' 
(> - ^ coiiynlufitics or areas, and early retirees; and 

7 "(8) leadership for vocational guidance and explo- 

8 ration programs at the local level.". 

() ' RESEARCIM'KOORAMS - ^ 

10 Sec. U/(a) Section 13 J (a), of the Vocational Education 

1 1 Act of 15)63 (20 U.S.C. 2351(a)) is amended— 

12 t (1) in paragraph (D'thereof, by striking out "and 

13 diMelopment", and by inserting "alid career develop- 

14 meat'* after '/education"; and 

15 (2) in paragraph (2) thereof, by .striking out "test" 
10 , and all tW follows through "overcome" and inserting 

17 in lieu thereof "replicate or install useful research 

18 methodologies and findings, including effective guid- 
' 19 ance components of vocational programs, programs 

20 which show promise of overcoming", ' 

21 (b) Section 131(Jb) of the Vocational Education Act of 

22 1 !)(>:) (20 235 Mb)) is amended by inserting "and guid- 
2.'} ftnpp" after "teaching". ' . 0 
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1 EXEMPLARY AND INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 

2 Sec. 15. Section 132(a)(5)(A) of the Vocational Eduw- 

3 tion Act of 1963 (20 t\S.C. 2352(a)(5)(A)) is amended by 

4 inserting "prevocational guidance and counseling" bqfore 

5 "programs". " 



6 ' CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

7 Sec. 16. Section 133(a) of the Vocational Education 

8 ,Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 2353(a)) is amended— 

9 (1) in paragraph (1) thereof, by striking out "and" 

10 »• anhe end thereof; 

11 (2) in paragraph (2) thereof, by inserting' "and 
1*2 counselors" after '"teachers", and by striking out-4he 

13 period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu theccof 

14 "; and"; and 

. 15 (3) by adding -at the end thereof the following new 

16 paragraph: ^ 

I / IT "(3) the review and development of materials or 

18 s\ stems which can effecthely catalog and disseminate 

19 new or existing occupational information, job-seeking, 

20 job-finding, and job-keeping skills, and other tools nee- 

21 essarv Jo vocational maturity.". 

22 ADDITIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

23 Sec. 17. Section 134 of the Vocational Education Act 



24 of I963J20 l\8.(\ 2354) is amended to cead as follows: 
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1 "vocational guidance and counseling 

2 "Sec. 134. In addition to the provisions of section 

3 102(e), and as described in section 125, programs for voca- 

4 tional guidance and counseling shall use funds which have 

5 been set agftte for such purpose, insofar as is practicable, for 

6 funding programs, services, or activities by eligible recipients 

7 which bring individuals with experience in- business and in- 
§ dustry, the 'professions, and other occupational pursuits into 
9 schools as counselors, teachers, or advisors for students, and 

10 which bring students, into the work establishments oTbusiness 

11 and industry, the professions, and other occupational pursuits' 

12 for the purpose of acquainting students with the nafufe of the 

13 work that is accomplished in such pursuits, a<nd for funding 

14 projects of such re^pients in which guidance counselors and > 

15 other vocational personnel obtain new or renewal experiences 
1G in business and industry, the professions, and other occupa* 

17 tional pursuit* which will better enable these individuals to 

18 carry out their guidance, counseling, and instructional 

19 duties.". 

20 vocational education personnel training 

21 Sec. 18. Section 135(a) of^ the Vocational Education 
22* Act of 1063 (20 U.S.C. 2355(a)) is amended— 

23 (1) in paragraph (1) thereof, by inserting "arjd 

24 counselors" after "teachers" the first place it appears 
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therein,^ and by inserting "and counselors," after 
"teachers" the last place it appears therein; 

(2) in paragraph (2) thereof, by inserting ", coun- 
selors," after "teachers"; and 

(3) in paragraph (3) thereof, by inserting ", coun- 
selors," after "teachers". 

- • " ' - 

< 1 DEFINITION % 

8 * Sec. 19. Section 195 of the Vocational Education Act 

9 of 1963 (20 I'.S.O. 2461) is amended by adding at the end 

10 thereof the following new paragraph: 

1 1 "(22) The term 'vocational guidance' means those serv- 
-c^K^ices and programs which' are coordinated b\ professional 

13 counselors with appropriate credentials and which focus 

14 upon — 
15 
.16 



y 

!»' 
19 
20 
21 



'(A) the unique guidance, njaceinent, and follow : 



up needs of indmduak enrolled^ in \ocational programs; 
and 

"(B) the prcvoeational counseling and orientation 
of otWr individuals who could benefit from the pursuit 
of skills in fields which do not require a baccalaureate 
degree for cntjy.". • 
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Chairman Perkins. This morning we have a pahel Our first wit- 
ness is Dr. Nancy M. Pinson, trustee, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, representing the American Personnel Guidance 
Association. We also have Dr. Jeffrey W. Drake, coordinator of 
tareer development, Michigan, Mr. James H. Stevens, York, Pa., 
Mr. Robert W. Stump, Arlington, Va. and Dr. Norman C. Gysfyers, 
professor, counseling and professional services, University of Mis- # 
souri. 

Come around, all of you. Mr. Kildee, do you want to make an 
opening statement at this time? • * f 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As youtonentioried, on November 13, during this Nation's 16th 
•annual observance of National Career Guidance Week, I was 
pleased, along with my distinguished colleague, Mr. Goodling, to in- 
troduce H.R 49A the Vocational Guidance Act of 1981. 

This bill proposes to amend the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
with three basic purposes in mind. 

First, to clearly identify and define the vocational guidance com- 
ponent of vocational education, second, to insert a consideration of 
vocational guidance at appropriate places throughout the act, and 
finally, to increase the set-aside of federally supplied State moneys 
to be used for vocational guidance from 4 to 6 percent. 

This bill is offered to our colleagues on the subcommittee for 
tjieir consideration and their comments. Their suggestions for any 
improvement in it are very welcome. We all sh|re, I am sure, the 
ultimate goal of an improved and more effective vocational Educa- 
tion Act. 

I am verv pleased for these hearings this morning. I would like, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman, to welcome two of our witnesses. First, a 
person who worked very hard with my staff, putting together this 
bill, Dr. Nancy Pinson. Dr. Pinson is well-known among her col- 
leagues as an expert in the field of vocational guidance and coun- 
seling, and we are enriched by having Tier testimony here this 
morning. 

I want to thank her for her help in working with Mr.* Goodling 
and me on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am especially pleased, also, to hav,e at this hear- 
ing, a witness from my own congressional district, the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Michigan, Dr. Jeffrey Drake. Dr. Drake, in his capacity a£ 
coordinator of career development at the Genesee Intermediate 
School District In Flint, Mich., has direct daily experience with vo- 
cational guidance programs in the 22~school district^ in that inter- 
mediate school district, one of which I used to teaca in myself. 

He is here to share those experiences and his 'expertise in the 
field of vocational guidance with * the members of this subcommit- 
tee. I look forward, as I am sure my colleagues do, to his remarks. 

Welcome, Dr. Drake. *\ 

Dr. D^ake, Thank/you. 

Chairman PERtfjtftf§. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Of course, I am very 
happv to have one of my former counselors who is still at West 
York here todav. When I was the principal at West York, were you 
.still teaching or had you already gotae to the guidance department? 
I am very happy to have Mr. Stevens with us this morning. 



As I look at your sheet here, you were the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania School Counselors' Association. Since I 
came to Congress one of^the things that I have been trying to im- 
press upon fciy colleagues is that sending more money to buy film- 
strips, pamphlets, and magazines and so on isn't going to help us in 
the business of vocational guidance. We have to do a lot more to do 
than that. * 

And one of 'the reasons for my helping to introduce this legisla- 
tion with Mr. Kildee was that as we look at the reauthorization of 
this act, we need to see how can we bring about the necessary voca- 
tional guidance that I think is sorely missed at the present time. 

How, we do this, I am not sure. Set-asides are nothing new, be- 
cause we have had set-asides for disabled, for the handicapped, and 
N for sex equity. So shbuld be no reason why we cannot alsp have 
some set-aside to try to improve this whole vocational guidance 
program. 

I think it is very important that counselors get out into the field, 
having been a counselor, I realize, that our field has been educa- 
tion I suppose we can become experts in educational guidance, but 
sometimes we don't have the necessary experience then to guide g 
students to other than higher education, and certainly we should 
J^e guiding a large percentage of our people into areas other than 
higher education: 

As we look ahead to reauthorization, I would hope that with Mt* 
Kildee's leadership, we can do something that will be very help/ul 
in the area of vocational guidance. 

Mr. Kildee [presiding]. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, do you have an opening com- 
ment, Mr. Erdahl? 

Mr Erdahl. Thank you very niuch, Mr. Chairman, but obvious- 
ly, we have a measure that is supported by the gentleman, Mj;. 
Kildee, from Michigan, and the gentleman, Mr. Goodling, from- 
Pennsylvania. V 

We know we have a good, sound concept when the two of you can 
agree on something with this forcefjulness. And I mean that seri- 
ously, t6o. 

It seems* to me one of the things that we need to try to assure, 
for our young is some Y linkage between the completing of school 
and future job Success, and to begin this process early in the school 
expericence. ' 

We hear about horrendous dropout rates. I am scheduled to go 
up to Baltimore in a coupl^of weeks— where the dropout rates are 
estimated as high as 40 percent among*black males. These are 
young peoplp and it certainly is a tragedy for them and for society. 

I think we have to } <1q a better job in our educational system by 
giving incentives, encouragement, showing that there is a relation- 
ship to young" people between the successful completion of- at least 
a high school education and future opportunities in life. 

I trtfct that such linkage is one of the things that we will be .deal- 
ing with in this hearing. I am very pleased to be jiere, and thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

^.Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Erdahl. * 
The Chair will explain our situation today. We will t>egin session 
in about 10 minutes on the House floor. If we do not agree with the 
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Senate,.and indeed, agree with the President of the United States 
as to what the continuing level of spending for the Federal Govern- 
ment is by, I think, tomorrow night, we have to close it down. 

So, I hope that our witnesses would understand that we may be 
interrupted from time to time to cast votes on the House floor. 

All your-jtfritten testimony will be made a permanent part of the 
record, and I assure you that becomes a very, very important part 
" in finally putting together-the bill. If you wish to in any way sum- 
marize, you may do so. " ' 

As you speak, if you will give your name for our reporter, that 
will be of assistance. / - 

* STATEMENT OF NANCY PINSON, TRUSTEE, NATIONAL VOCATION- 
AL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Pinson. Thank you very much. , t 

I am Nancy Pinson, representing the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation. Flanking me at this table are colleagues from whom you ' 
will hear. , . 

I would like also to introduce Charles L. Lewis, who is the execu- 
tive vice president of APGA, who is with us thjLs morning. 

I am absolutely delighted to be here. I am going to try to summa- 
rize my remarks. You have the written remarks for your study, in 
which several annotations are made. I would urge the distin- 
guished members of this committee to look that testimony over 

Let me summarize by posing five basic points. 

Our concern about guidance for workbound youth and adults has. 
a basis of more than 60 years. This is not a new trend. In 1913, 4 
years before the Smith-Hughes Act became a law, we were con- 
cerned with the delivery of guidance to workbound youth afld 
adults. . * 

The excitement I feel this morning is that from now on, in the 
counselor lexicon, Friday the 13th is no longer going to be viewed 
as an unlucky day. It was on that day a*bill which altogether says 
what we have been trying to say for many, many years, and says it 
so eloquently and has improved on the language of counselors so 
well, the bill, H.R. 4974, amending the current law, as opposed to 
asking for more money, or asking for a separate, freestanding 
status, instead institutionalizes career guidance and counseling 
throughout the act. . / 

And also makes that individual more accountable for the deliv- 
ery of better vocational education programs. Moreover, that indi- 
vidual is charged to get out into the private sector, into the com-, 
munity, to develop the resources that hard-pressed leaders at State 
levels will need, because of reduced revenues. 

Our excitement is based on the fact that we are convinced of the 
support of close allies that lines between turfs are disappearing All 
of us know that one of the main reasons why the youth bills of 
1980 did not go through was because educators were squabbling 
among themselves. . 

We absolutely must sit down and work together. We are offering 
to the vocational education community our hand, our head and our 
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heart, to get the job done for the more than 19,000 youth and adults 
enrolled^n vocational education. 

We are saying that if everyone enrolled receives vocational guid- 
ance and counseling services, we are going to get a better member 
•*pf this work. force. ,We are going to get a better aid mor^gnlight- ^ 
<ened member of the employer-employee comro*mity, because of tKe 
"dialog tha't has gone on between them. / 

Moreover, we are urging that prevocation^T experience be consid- 
ered just as important as the actual secondary contact with skill 
training. That further, any young individual who wants to learn a 
job skill should not be told because you have learned an occupa- 
tional skill, we don't want you to tell us that you want to go on to 
college. ' 

We are saying these are faUe barriers to place in the way of 
those people who want to be^utonomous and economical^ inde- 
pendent. We are urging those dynamics. They are present in this, 
law, and this bill that has been introduced. And the involvement of 
the private sector, the requirement that counselors become more 
' involved in both preservice and renewal experiences with business 
and industry. 

• That representatives of that community come into the schools, 
and become part of the counseling team.' * 
Distinguished m&nbers of this comhiittee, it\s very hard for me 
, to hold myself down from the excitement I feel. The importance of 
this bill. I would hope £hat the vocational education community 
recognizes that in actuality, more than 100,000 people in this coun- 
try describe themselves as counselors. They ace feady and willing 
to be looked at as members of the vocational education team. * 

I would like to stop at this point and ask thfe committee if it has 
any questions of me, I urge you to look at the- testimony with hard 
data provided that counseling and guidance services do make a dif 
ference in the effectiveness of the vocational graduate — they do 
extend the job market advantage of that individual, and they do 
develop a more positive, a more work-oriented member of the work 
force. 

Thank you very much/ 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Nancy Pinson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Nancy M. Pinion, Ph. D., for the American Personnel 

AND GUIDANCE'ASSOCIATION 

.Introduction : * 

» Good Korning Mr. Chairman and distinguished dtnbers of the U.S. House 

of Representatives Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 

Education. I am Na/cy PInson, Trustee*Of the National Vocational Guidance 

Association. In this testimony, I represent our parent group, the American 

Peraonnel* and Guidance Association, and speak in behalf of more t^Vn - 

100^000 counaelors located in schools , rehabili taction agencies, community 

centera, Job clinics, postsecondary institutions, detention centers, area 

agencies for the aging, busineas and induatry settings and to the point 

of thia occasion those you will find in the comprehensive high schools, 

community col leges * and area vocational schools 'across this country/ 

r*-We are grateful "for -this opportunity to make recommendations to the, 

committee as it develops reauthorizing language for Vocational Education, 
i 

The counseling profession has been concerned with vjprk-bound youth and 
adults for at leaat aa long as Congreaa has been on record -in their 
aupport. In fact, the first formal counseling organization: the National 
-^""Vocational Guidance Association, was formed in 1913 - four years before the 
Smith-Hughes Act became a law of the land* 1 Today, that association Is 
^pne of thirte'en divisions of our parent association, and Its status and 
lnflu^nfee as a founding group continues. Clearly then, our interest and 
our inveatment have an historical base of more than aixty years of 
experience with vocational programs and those they aervi. 

In theae years, we have. seen vocational education grow Into a 7 billion 
dollar industry, a tribute to investments by states and local agencies 
which overmatch the federal vocational dollar by an estimated -ten to one 

iwhlle the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1870 authorized the firat federal 
> participation, in vocational education through the establishment of land 
» grant collegea, the categorical conception of occupational skill 
development was yet to come. • 

* 1979-1981 
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(see the Vocational Education Interim Study, NIE, 1980). We have also teen 

vocational education's mission expand froa giving sale youth a trade and 

» * • 

female youth homemaklng skills to what the American Vocational Association 

F 

now describes as a national and International agenda leading to Increased 
productivity, a larger and better trained workforce, an laproved military 
capability, and to visible improvements In energy conservation and resource 
developnent — among other objectives. r v 

We agree with the spirit of the recent statement of purpose for future 

4 

legislation Issued by AVA: vocational education programs do Indeed have 
soaethlng constructive to contribute to a nation newly conscious o£ Its 
changing position In the world economic order. But we also believe that 
without Informed and ehtlcal guidance to those who will eProll In these 
programs, we will have failed significantly In our obligation to that 
majority of citizens who will be involved. In our headlong rush toward the 
rapid solution of massive social challenges - chief acong Ehem structural, 
demand-def Icient , and fractional unemployment - It would be easy to fall 
victim to a dangerous tunnel vision: that a numerical Increase In a 
nation's trained workforce will eliminate these problems. 

History has shown us the cost of such shortsightedness, for it 
overlooks the essential Investments of individual choice, motivation, and 
pcrseverence that distinguish the purposeful from the aimless; the 
productive worker from the alienated laborer; the youth who know 
themselves, their capacities, and their options from those youth described 
(by themselves or others) as "out of skill, out of luck, and out of hope.** 

It Is our contention that these distinctions are not irreversible but 
can be dramatically affected by access to that major support system this 
country knows as guidance and counseling. This distinguished committee Is 
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thus alerted to our longstanding and unwavering objective; to assure that 

* 

#- * " 

cotaprehensivc guidance programs and services are Qade central " not 

peripheral * to the delivery of vocational education wherever and for whoa 

it occurs. 

In every aenae we are proposing that Congreaa continue to reiterate 

through its actions its seasoned, knowledge of two fundamental pieces of 

conventional wisdoti; no adult knowingly becoaes fodder for a larger » 

national purpose without soao assurance that this participation will yield 

a fairly immediate personal, social, or economic return; no youth con- 

alderlng the two to three years needed to acqulte a particular job skill 

ahould be expected to perslat without confirmation that this training has * 

some real connection to known Intereats and aptitudes,' to a Job that ^can be 

won on the baala of competence - not race, sex, or handicap, and in the 

t 

words of many youth today, * to* a Job that goes somewhere they would like to 

be. It la from this perspective that we offer the following rationale for 

4 4 
certain key nodif icat iona in the reauthorizing language for vocational 

education. * ^ 

t 

Rationale for a Redirection of Vocational Education's Authorizing Languag e 
v - ■ - - 

As it approaches the reauthorization of its national program, voca- 
tional education ourc tleal - as this committee knows - with a newly conser- 
vative Administration; one which haa already proposed drastic cuts in the 
federal investment in social, programs. And if vocational education haa 
retained ita categorical - or realdual - claasif ication , it doea so under 
threat of a 20 to 25 percent^cut In the FY r 82 budget put forward by the 
freaident. ^ 

As counselors, we have become painfully familiar with the periodic ^ 
reappearance of this conservative trend within a given Admin la t rat ion. It 
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has been a tough lesson, but we have learned that when educators put aside 

XI territories of Interest In favor of^unltlng to defend the total 

federal Investment In education, Congress will listen. (In fact, well 

before Che November elections, Mr. Chairman - you reminded us of this baalc 

lesson In a widely read article In fcVje July 14, 1980 lMue of Education 

Time s.) 
/ 

On this particular Issue: vocational education, ve share the outcome 
foals of our colleagues In that field, differing only in our conviction 
# that certain methods which could help realize those goals have yet to be 
fully explored. We don't believe It to be realistic to argue - for example 
- for Increased Appropriations In vocational education at a time of fiscal 
austerity. We d_o_ believe, however, that current appropriations levels can 
be defended If reauthorizing language takes on a bold new look. If such 
redesign expanda upon the definition of who glvea and who gets vocational 
education — arid for what purposes and In what settings It can be offered, 
Its Impact could be extended without Incurring additional costs. Through 
this approach, states would be encouraged to continue in their traditional 
overmatch of the federal vocational dollar simply because a far broader 
conatltuency of educators, counselors, parents , .citizens, and employers 
will have become involved as either providers or beneficiaries of these 
programs. 

What must occur Is thfc^genulne sharing of responsibility and 
accountability Implied In tho *76 amendments and later reaffirmed In a more 
targeted fashion by the Youth Bills of 1980,asharlng which gives more Chan 
a peripheral role to those of us within and outside of our schools who are 
equally committed to the development of the Informed, motivated, and 
purposeful individual who vlll become a member of tomorrow's work force. 
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Not only nuttt we revolutionize the thinking that has confined the 
majority of these programs to the upper secondary school level, thus 
totally eliminating the preadolescent from an orientation to ttielrr 
benefits, we oust also look again at the distinctly different skill needs 
of older adults; at alternative ways of providing vocational skills which 
say preclude traditional Institutional methods and the purchasing (and 
repurchasing) of costly equipment; atjthe basic question of the future 
direction of vocational education. 

Is it to be - In fact - geared toward global concerns of unemployment, 
military readiness, energy conjugation, and new technology (as an 
October 17, 1980 paper prepared by AVA proposed)? Or will It be the 
redoubling of itt efforts to reach underserved or never-served groups, the 
expansion of Its relationships with CETA, with Economic Development 
agencies, with other corporate groups In both the public and private 
sectors (as Is suggested In a more recent position paper circulated by AVA 
on January 5th of this year)? 

Regardless of the direction chosen for thla loportant legislation by 
the Congress and by our colleaguea In vocational education, It Is essential 
that evidence gathered as a result of two small provisions In the '76 
Anendoenta not be overlooked. The first Is associated with increased 
acceas by' both sexes to the vocational programs of their choice, however 
non-traditional those choices sppeared to be. The second is related to the 

4 \ 

influence of a required - If modest - set aside for comprehensive guidance 

services within these programs over the last four years. While the two 

provisions are similar in that they have forced state and local program 

« 

directors to consider and provide for new and complex dimensions of the 
Individual consumer of vocational education, I would like to focus the 
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attention of this committee on the overwhelming case for Increaaed guidance 
provisions che new legislation. 

The Case fqx Vocational Guidance 

Title II o£ the Aaendnents of ^9 7 6 narked the flrat foroal recognition 

by Con|ress that meeting the guidance needa of work-bound youth and adults 

could no longer remain a function of choice or situational ethlca. Prior 

i 

to that tine, voluntary vocational guidance expenditures by the atates (of 

combined federal, state, and local reaourcea) tunned to leaa than 3.4 

percent of their total vocational education budgeta. When it was further 

documented that this low and variable support was In direct conflict with 

national studies of atudent need (Prediger and Roth, 1973; Harris-Bowlesby , 

f 

1975) and to deficita articulated throughout the National Advisory 
Council's Sixth Report (1974) and in the CAO Report on Vocational Educ/ation 
(December 31, 1974), Congreas took action. This action, we believ^f was 
baaed both on a propoaal aubmitted by APCA early in 1976 and the earlier 
drafta of Career Guidance legislation introduced by Chairman Perkins In 
both the 93rd and 94th Congress (HR 17575 and HR 3270). The effects of 
these and other efforts upon the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 
was a nandated set aside of at least 20 percent of a statc'a program 
loproveoent funds (Subpart 3) for purposes of vocational guidance. 
Eascntlally then, 4 pcrcant of the atatc's total block grant (Subparts 2 
and 3 la combination) waa thus targeted. 

On the credit side, what haa occurred in these intervening yei rs la a 
narked increase In vocational guidance services and pro-grans where 
virtually none had exiated; that is - In those states with Halted local 
reaourcea. Those states, whose positive schoo 1-conmuni ty relationships 
encouraged higher than average enrollments in vocational education, were 
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now able to hire counselors who were motivated to work cloaely vith 
vocational atudenta. As a result, these studenta * located primarily in 
our southern, rural states, in our mid-Atlantic urban centers, northeastern 
states, and in sone laolated portions of the midwest and far vest * were 
familiarized with training options they had never considered within their 
reach. Through these "new" counseling programa, they were helped to 
overcome fictional as well as resl barriers to occupational proficiency . 
including those associated with race, sex, handicap, ethnic or 
aocloeconomic level; making narked gains in aelf-conf idence and in training 
related placement as well. ' 

On the debit side, however - many of our wealthier states were diluting 
their vocational guidance efforts by not only viewing the 20 percent set 
aalde as a maximum, but were meeting other program set aside requirements 
through these funds; e.g., paying stste stsff from this source vs. through 
the sepsrste provision for state administrative purposes; snd not availing 
themselves of the option to expend vocational guidance funds below the 
seventh grade level. Indeed, a oajority of the states were imposing 
limitations to the use of these funds to the nirith or tenth grades and 
above.~ (For documentation on the above, the Committee is referred to the 
Technical aoendoents to Title XI: P*L. 95-40; to question 27 on page 53866 
af the Federal Register of October 3, 1977; to a sumaary prepared by 
Richard Carlson of BOAE on March 7, 1978 in a letter to Donald Kerr; APCA 
Government Relatlona Committee member and counselor in Iowa.) 

Added to this difficulty in transmitting vocational guidance resources 
to atudenta was the failure of the assigned federsl sgency to secure and 
publish evidence of positive impact that we believe does exist at state and 
local levels. More typically in this period, data collection did not 
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succeed in distinguishing chit funding source's impact from that obtained 

♦ x • 
from («) general guidance funda, if any, (b) pooled aoyrcea; i.e., varioua 

i 

atate, federal, and local program in combination, (c) inferencea aade 
about "effective" guidance through counting prograa completlona and related 
placements, and (d) the number of atate-initiated projects in guidance 
funded through other parta of the Act. As Drier (1979) pointed out, those 
who really wanted to know what impact theae funda were having - ahort of 
,poring through each state's annual accountability reports 2 - needed to 
correspond directly with atate guidance personnel. 

In view of this deficiency of data, APGA aurveyed this latter group in 
the Spring of 1980 to determine how these funda were being spent and how 
adequately they were meeting the needa of the atudenta for whoa they were 

t 

intended. We believe the committee will be interested in these findings, 

for they succeed in confirming our propoaed redirection of language and 

terminology aa vocational education ia reauthorized. 

* v Of the ?8 states and extra atate' Juriadictions responding, only 
Sr* M indicated that they could meet documented student needs with 
* the sums they were provided. Local rcqucats for help in those 

atatea exceeded resources by at lcaat 10 percent and at the 
% aost, by 90 percent. ^ v 

* Respondents indicated that - given a choice - they would have 
given highest priority to developing local guidance leaderahip; 
followed by program implementation, Job placement services, and 
the creation of Resource Centera for target groups. Actual 
prioritizing of the use of funds was, more often a decision 
weighted heavily by the needs perceived by state vocational 
ataff; i.e. increaaed placement efforta, assistance with meeting 
aex-equity objectives, rapid and highly visible vocational 
guidance program development at the local level. 

«• 

* Guidance ataff at state levels reported that while they were 
involved "somewhat" equitably in the planning for and monitoring 

* of vocational guidance fund distribution to local agenclea, 

atate vocational educator colleaguea held the edge in approving 
the vocational guidance programa aubmitted by local guidance 

' r 

'the committee's attention to the results of a recent examination of 8 
state plana and their accountability reporta is reapectfully requested, 
Theae .findings can be located in Appendix 2* • 
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* A majority of the respondents preferred the RF^ (request for 
proposal) approach over formula distribution as a means for 
receiving vocational guidance funds at the local level. While 

* this method of applying to the State required core work, and a 

xsore creative and*accountable proposal to neet student needs 
(aee cooparatfle method in p.L. 95-207, Career Education), most 
guidance supervisors believed that formula allocations 
restricted locals in their petitions; e.g., low enrollments 
earned low formula distributions while in many cases £hos£ LEAs 
had unusual problems; or in the converse, many LEAs believed 
themselves capable of bidding ;o resolve State or even national 
challenges in the delivery of vocational guidance. 
,} 

* Id making recommendations for the new legislation, these 
respondents suggested (a) a reasonable Increase in funding along 
with more authority In fund distribution and program approval, 
(b) adherence to the spirit and intent of the'law antf related 
regulations, (c) local vs. state autonomy in the selection and 
documentation of those permissible activities (ocder the 
currently designated section 134 of Subpart 3) as^appropriate to 
need, (d) inservice training not limited to sex-equity 
objectives/more eophasis on pre-service education of counselors 
and vocational educators, and (e) state"*^tion to select a mix 

of RFP, fornula,, <?r direct grant) r»*thods of allocation of funds 1 
that respona"fcPthe varying skills and resources df local «/ 
> • Jurisdictions* 

/ 

A Proposed Solution 

In order to assure that* the effects of vocational guidance services and 

programs are clearly visible in terms of the gains.teade. by students 

/ 

enrolled in vocational programs , the new legislation cannot Halt the 
reference to guidance to one section^o^Vhe nytt law. It will be necessary 
not only to establish this reference in all^arfs of the Act where programs 
Managed by the states are described, but to freely acknowledge that 
comprehensive guidance progra&s and services are integral toj^he law's 
purpose. Once the language changes in House Bill H.R. 4974 here, are actually 
included (see Appendix 1), the state's capacity for tracing and monitoring 
guidance impact will be vastly increased. 

If, for example, states can report the effects of guidance on consumer 
and homeraaking prpgrams, on vorkstudy and cooperati v<*^rograms , and on 

f 
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programs for the disadvantaged or handicapped — valuable Information will 
have teen generated. Carrying thla an additional step, guidance 
representation on state and local adviaory councils, in research efforts , 
in personnel development Initiative*, etc., can also be traced for purposea 
of determining its influence over measured vocational progran 
ef fectivenesa. In aubstance, we are proposing, that vocational guidance's 
accountability be institutionalized throughout the state's jurisdictional 
area, beginning with the Statenent of Purpose, continuing throws the 
jreaent Subpart S, and through Administration. 

To realize this increased investment and emphasis, APCA i.~ .oposing 
that a talnimuta six percent set aside of appropriations for vocational 
education prograos described in Section 102 (Subparts 2 through 5, plus 
102(d)) be aasigned to accomplish these extended purposes. According to 
our eatimatea, this would not only increase each state's current federal 
vocational guidance aupport baae by about 60 percent, it would more than 
double the state's capacity for vocational program accountability and 
impact.* (We performed these estimates based on the current level of 
appropriations, believing the only "costa" to be those associated with 
ahlfting priorities within a state as opposed to increased costs to the 
taxpayer.) 

J£e have determined a broad-based support for this position within 
several groups, chief among them the members of AVA's Guidance Division. 

^If one executes the 20 percent Set aside for vocational guidance at the 
national level; e.g. from FY '81 funds allocated to Subpart 3, the 
current national allocation is 26 million. Our proposalwould have the 
net effect of increasing allowable federal expenditures on vocational 
guidance to about 42 million nationally, without increasing the current 
level of appropriations. 

L % 

This aasumes at least one assigned and accountable counselor on each 
atate, local, intermediate unit, and building level vocational program 
ataff. 
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At chit juncture, Mr. Chairman, I would request that our co-authored 
publication entitled, "Strengthening Work Related Education and Training in 
the 1980*3 Through Improved Guidance Programs," be 'placed in the 
committee's record.' &mq 7«t another quarter, several who were assigned by 
the (former) Bureau oi Occupational and Adult Education to develop paffcr;s 
on the future of vocational education have also stressed the Importance of 
strengthening the guidance components in the new legislation (Buzzell and 
Denbo, 1979; Cornelson, 1979). Additionally, in September of 1980, a 
majority of the 45 State Advisory Councils responding to a survey isaued by 
the National Association of their Executive Directors agreed to a 
recommendation tha*t the current set aside for Guidance be increased by f,ive 
percent. APCA is particularly struck, however, by the repeated ^concerns of 
many members of Congress That certain aspects of existing educational 
programs (vocational education chief among them) which could help the 
pre- adolescent are not sufficiently emphasized; i.e. the pre-vocational 
guidance emphasis we saw in the '68 Amendments which could do much to 
reduce the effects reported in NlE'a Safe School Study. 5 At the opposite 
end of the spectrbm, the student enrolling in high school vocational 
education programs, or in two-year programs at the community college level, 
ia often forced to declare a non-baccalaureate job related objective (or to 
immediately seek employment related to training) when, in fact, his 'or her 
long-term career objective may include the pursuit of a higher deferee in 
that general field. Evidence persists that theae youth and adults would 
gain if these motives wejre assigned legitimacy (Richmond, 19?£; jGrasso and 
Shea, 19 7 9;^ Healas, 1978; Conroy, 19^6) a ft o> that vocational educations" 
image for the eighties could correspondingly prosper. 

5 S«e U.S. House of Representatives Committee Report #96-1034, May 16, 
1980; Dissenting Views: Congressman George Miller. 
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Conclusion 

As counselors not unoindful of the challenge s Chit society has placed 

In front of vocational education, we join with our colleagues in that field 

to restate certain conson concerns: ^ 

1* ^ Bow can guidance be provided early enough, fully enough, and long 
* enough to assure that eoployable skills transcending specific job 

competencies are in the portfolio of every American? 

2. Not only do ye have to extend the too brief advantage enjoyed by 
the vocational program graduate in the marketplace (currently four 
years from program exit), \e need to, v find out why these programs 
are not attracting or holding minorities, the gifted, the ^ 
alienated » 

To these we add two questions paraphrased^ from a legislative issues 
agenda proposed by a National Center for Research in Vocational Educstion 
Task Force convened late last Spring; 

"To* what, extent should an educational program designed to give 
skills in non-baccalaureate fields be expected to contribute to 
the individual, to the economy, to society"? 

"And once this extent is known, what should drive federal dollars, 
4 federal requirements, federal control in vocational education ... 

national goala, state go*ls , work force gosls, or individual 
goals"? 

We- at A PGA believe our suggestions for strengthening vocational 

education can help Congress answer many of these questions* As- Norman 

Cysbers, President of AVA's Guidance Division and former APGA President 

wrote in a letter to Gene Bottoms, Executive Director of AVA: 

-..,* tike Vocational Education, Guidance is a program specifying 

' learner outcomes which can be measured as specifically as job 
skills: knowledge of career options and labor market data; 
ability to make informed choices based on known aptitudes, 
■interests; improved interpersonal skills, confidence, self-esteem; 
* skill in seeking, finding and holding a job; correctly 

anticipating the demands of the workplace, the employers, one s 
fellow workers; improved work habits auch as punctuality, 
pepsevcrance , job completion. a 

/ * Like Vocational Education, Guidance has its own professionally 

recognized personnel, trained to assist students in achieving 
these and other competencies related to a full and equitable 
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representation In the adult work world. These professionals rely 
core on the principles of teamwork than do other practitioners, 
however. They recognize that without the involveoent and 
cooperation of other staff, parents, employers and community 
agencies and groups, these outcomes will be .far more difficult to 
achieve...- (June 4, 1980) 

I urge this committee to carefully consider the specific recommenda- 
tions specified in H.R.4974* to weiqh its merits as an amendment to the law. 
That bill represents nearly three years or stuay Dy tne counseling profession. 

X further request this distinguished committee to give equally 
careful consideration to other appendices cited earlier, and to a document 
r staff has received entitled, "The Contributions of Guidance and 
unseling to the Employabllity of Youth." In tnat paper,, and in Section 
Two of the APGA/AVA monograph, are citations of the cost-benefit associated 
wrth Increased guidance services which will be of particular interest. *I 
would be happy to answer any questions you might have or to seek out 
further information not contained in this testimony. Thank you for this 
opportunity to present our views. t ^We stand ready to support Congress to 
the fullest extent possible as it coves toward the reauthorization of ». 
VocatlJfrial Education. * 
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APPENDIX OKE b * **** Pi0S0n 
for 



APGA 



Recommendations for Language Changes 
in the 

Reauthorization of Vocational , Education 
Based on Current Law: P.L. 94r482, Title II 



Part A - State Vocational Education Programs 

"Declaration of Purpose*" 

Section 101 • 

Amend (4) to read: "(4) provide comprehensive guidance programs an4 
services (including job development and placement services) to 
increase the capacity of youth and adults to benefit from vocational 
education, and " 

reformer (4) becomes (5) 

Subpart 1 ~ General Provisions 

Section 102 

. add new (c) : of the total amounts authorized to be appropriated for 
State programs of Vocational Education t in Section* 102(a) through (d) 
- at least six percentum of the sums allocated shall be set aside to 
carry out the vocational guidance activities described in Section 120 
<b) (1) as amended through (new)> N (N) £nd described in (new) Section 
125, and such other vocational guio^nce requirements specified 
elsewhere in this Act 



^ ] 



Section 103 -Amend formula to reflect new age groupings, as follows: 

^> (a)"(2)(A) population aged eleven to seventeen, inclusive (42%)" 

"(2)(B) population aged eighteen to thirty-four, inclusive (2£Z)" 

"(2)(C) population aged thirty-five and over (15*)" 

(D) as written f 

Section 105 

(d)(4)^A) (insert after vocational rehabilitation, the term 

"vocational guidance*" t 

(g)(1) (necond sentence) such local advisory councils shall be 

composed of — ; and such local advisory councils may be established for 
vocational instruction and guidance program areas, 

4 
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Section 106 

(a)(8) insert in parenthetical phrase "(except vocational guidance ' 

prograos under Section 125 , , or be of significant assistance to 

individuals enrolled in planned prevocatlonal experiences designed to ' 
enable then, to make informed and mcdninEful occupational preparation 
choices *" 

Section 107 

> 

(a) (1) new (B) "a representative of the State agency having 
responsibility for vocational guidance, designated by that agency, 
(change current B to C, etc. through K) and add L: a representative 
of aecondary school counselors, as determined *by state law." 

(b) (2)(iil)(revlse) to "the assignment of responsibility for the 
offering of those courses , training opportunities, and guidance 
services » among the-—" 

(iv) among these courses, training opportunities, and guidance 

services 

(>K4)B: Set forth a program to assess the guidance and training 
'needs ^f—flfersons described — which shall provide for (i) special 
courses in guidance and counseling for such person^. in learning how to 
aeek employment, and- — 

Section 112 ^ 



(b)(1)(B) "(i) find employment in occupations related to their 
training, and/ or" 

(ii) are considered by their current employers to be well-trained and 
prepared for employment, and/ or 

(Hi) manifest desirable skills related to enplom 0Tlity; as 
determined collaboratively by educators, employers and employees . 



t 

Section 120(b)(1) 



Subpart 2 - Basic Grant 



(H) revise to : "placement, support , and follow-up services for 
atudents- — " c 

(I) revise to : industrial arts and other prevocatlonal programs 

(L) vocational education for: 

(add new (V»t persons seeking skills enabling raid-career 
change, such as early retirees. 
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(new)(N) vocational guidance and counseling programs and services as, 
described In Section 125* j 

Section 122 

(d) revise to: support services and activities — enter after teacher 
coordinators, "counselors" * * 

Section 124 4 

(a) extend by one sentence: All students In residence will be 
provided appropriate guidance and counseling * 

(oev) Section 125 

According to the provisions of Section 102(e), programs for vocational 
guidance and counseling shall include— 

.(Enter here the sight activities as described In former Section 134(a) 
In r.L. 94-482.) 



Subpart 3 -/Program Improvement 
and Supportive Services 



Section 131 



(a)(1) extend' by adding: And career development 

(a) (2) rewrite as^e^Fper mental, developmental, and pilot programs 
and projects designVfl to replicate or Install useful research 
findings, Including effective guidance components of vocational 
programs, programs which show promise of overcoming problems of sex 
bias and sex stereotyping — * . 

(b) enter: and guidance between teaching and techniques { 
Section 132 

t ' % - . 

(a)(5)(A)- — prevocatlonal guidance and counseling programs and 
projects designed to 

Section 133 

; — v j ■■ — . < * 

< (a)<2) " , and support services designed to enable teachers and 

counselors to meet tyhe needs of-^ — H 

(a) (3) new : the development of': materials or systems which can 
effectively catalogue and disseminate occupational information, Job 
seeking, finding » / an^i keeping skills, and other tools necessary to 
vocational maturity,* — 
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Section 134 



<a> rewrite: In addition to the provisions of 102(e) and as described 
in Section 125, prograas for vocational guidance and counseling shall 
use the set aside funds, insofar as is practicable, for funding 

programs, services, on (continue on with line 4 in Section 134(b) 

in F.L.«.=ft£"-+82 as written to the conclusion of that paragraph). 

Section 135 x v 

Hote ; In iteas (1)<2)(3) insert "counselors" after the word 
-teachers," wherever it appears in the text. 

?art C - Definitions 

acid (21) The ter» vocational guidance means those services and 
programs coordinated by credentialed professional counselors which 
focus on the unique guidance, placement, and follow-up needs of 

^^individuals enrolled in vocational programs; and on the prevocational 
counseling and orientation of others who could benefit from the 
pursuit of skills in fields which do not requite a baccalaureate 

t S degree for entry. t 

1 V , 
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APPENDIX TWO 

The Impact of Vocational Guidance Funding 
on 

Eight States* during FY 1979 



♦California, Iowa, Kentucky, Hew Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia 



Theresa Gushee 
for the 

American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 



AO 



The Impac^'of Vocational Guidance Funding on Eight States 
During Fiscal Year 1979 



Introduction » 

This report was compiled at the request of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association in order to illustrate the distribution and use of fed- 
eral funds for guidance and counseling under the provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended. Specific analysis has heeif made of funds 
allocated to these States under Section 134, Subpart 3 ($104,762) of the 
subject law. The data has been assembled as a supplement to formal Congress- 
ional testimony on the topic, it is intended to characterize the vocational 
guidance and counseling enterprise as stimulated by the setaside for that 
purpose which was established through Title II of Public Law 94-482. * 

Procedure * 

Given the concern of Congress over vocational education's data quality; 
a cpncern leading to the mandated study currently under way in the National 
Institute of Education, this Association (APGA) report was conceived as pro- 
viding responses to specific questions related to guidance and counseling's 
effect: * 

"Who 1s being served through vocational guidance^ counsel 1ng, and 
placement services? 

•Through which of the eight activities described in Section 134, 
Subpart 3, are these individuals being reached? 

°How well are the subject States" achieving their goals in these 
areas? 

°Is guidance and counseling activity discernible in the disposition 
of funds assigned to other parts of the law? 

•What is the State's total investment in vocational guidance and 
how is it distributed across federal, state, and local funds? 

Arrangements were made with the federal Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (OVAE) .to examine a select sample of FY 79 annual plans and their 
companion accountability reports. Because analysis of certain states was 
believed to be of particular interest to members of authorizing and appropria- 
tions committees in both the House and Senate, eight were selected as both 
representative of the Nation as a whole and as germane to the cited members 
of Congress. California, Iowa, Kentucky, New Mexico, Oregon, Vermont, Utah,* 
and West Virginia. 

Each State's plan, accountability report, annual financial status report, 
and SACVE annotation were exhaustively studied. The average number of hours 
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spent on each State was eight (8), with a range nf 200 to 700 pages covered 
in each instance - including tables, graphs, a^pra appendices. Supplementary' 
material al^o staled if. orier to grasp a/national picture, tang these 
latter docurents were* Vocational EducationiProoram ImProve jnent, a document 
prepared by the National Center Tor Research in Vocational Education (NCRVEV. 
1930) which discussed Subpart 3's impact during 1979-80; the Interim Report 
of the Congressional ly Mandated Study of Vocational, Education (NIE, 1&0); 
and various tables (see table 11) excerpted from testimony provided to the 
House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education; e.g., 
Wulfsberg for the National Center for Educational Statistics on September 17, 
1980. 

Design 

• 

Two kinds of charts were employed for purposes of entering data from 
source documents. One chart was designed to record information from each 
State in terms of funding, activity focus, target group (s), etc., with a 
master chart serving to record a summary for all States. "A second chart 
obtained State fisca? data in terms of federal, state, and local contributions 
to vocational guidance. f * , 

Findings * 

A. Who rs being served? In these eight states there is substantial 
evidence that most secondary, pfostsecoryiary and adalt vocational students are 
receiving accelerated guidance services. Within these age categories, handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, and female recipients are occasionally noted. Also 

of interest is the implication that many non- vocational students are receiving 
the benefits of a portion of these setaside funds (See Iowa, for example). 

B. What are recipients receiving in services? As Table 9 indicates 
through its summary of all States, additional staffing of counselors at the 
local level was the most highly selected use of funds. t Out*of the eight states 
studied, six spent most of their 20 percent setaside to increase the number 

v of counselors placed in area vocational schools or v in postseconda-ry settings; 
locations in which no counselors had previously been employed. (In the case 
of New Mexico, for example, a Boys' School for Youth Offenders was staffed 
with a counselor for the first time. That individual focused on work attitude 
counseling as well as on vocational assessment and job placement.) 

The second ranked activity chosen by the subject States was preservice and 
inservice training of counselors in vocational guidance skills (see West Vir- 
ginia for a good example of this expenditure). Tied for third place on acti- 
vity selection were job placement services (4 states) and program initiation 
aod/or improvement at the local level (4 states). 

• * * 

C. What are the accomplishments of the States in Vocational Guidance ? 
The following tables (1 through 8) illustrate the difficulty this investigator 
encountered in extracting data of achievement from State accountability re- 
ports. Nonetheless, each table is followed by a brief discussion of that 
State's apparent direction, diversity, and the degree of comprehensiveness 

of its report. Table 9, immediately following, summarizes all States. , 
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TAILS 4. NEV MEXICO 
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0r«fon'j tptM'wx afforts ware the aoic coaprehant iva of cht state* scudiad Ore*on 

4ir«iteJ wst of it* iun<f* into pr y)p ir4~s that provided effective vocational guidance and 
assittance through the development of career reiource centers and career information tank* 
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TABLE 4: UTAH 
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All «f Uc*h*« luitda vcre •rxoarily directed toward iCaffinj at the lec*l level ^th the ^ 
eiceecxon ef two intervice projects. 
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TAILS 7: VERMONT 
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Weac Virginia advisory council, December 1978, rccoamendad that each area vocational 
education center in ch« a est* hive vocational guidance^eervicea available on a regular basis 
"ta insure the delivery of guieaace to all students enrolled m voctcional education centers." / 
rhu vas accomplished through additional staffing. 

In 1179 the State' Vocational Education Advisory Council Report recommended that certification 
•reparation for coumelor* includ« competencies in the following three a real Dconcepn and 
•rocessea of vocational guidance and career education, 2)anessment oP student needs, placement an 
^f©l|ov-u», Malanning and nanagement of comprehensive vocational guidance programs. Staffing 
at>4 ins«rvice/pr«serv^c« training vera W«st Virginia's primary activities, 
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TABLE 9: SUIHARY OF ALL STATES 
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0. Hhit k the cost of vocational guidance and who ws the b11l7 

* Table 10 clearly shows that all states studied honored the 20 percent 
setaslde for gutdince and counseling, with half of these Jurisdictions elect- 
ing to spend a larger percentage of Subpirt 3 funds for these purposes than 
ws required. Furthermore, while the regulations do not require the states 
to «atch federal guidance nonies, half of these, States over-matched the fed- 
eral gufdance dollar with their own state and Ileal funds targeted to this 
area. (California's state and local contributions, for example, xere four-, 
teen state and local guidance dollars to every federal guidan* dollar re- 
ceived.) 



TABLE 10: SEELLElEIi AND AClU&L 

' -^VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SETASIDES 
BY THE STATES IN FY 79 



STATE 


' TOTAL • 
SUBPART 3 
ALLOTMENT 


20Z GUIDANCE 
SETASIDE 
REQUIRED 


ACTUAL FEDERAL 
$ DOLLARS SPENT 
FRM.SUBP.3FUNDS 


ACTUAL X OF 
SUBP.3 SPENT 
ON GUID/CNSt . 


CALIFORNIA 


8.991.128 


1.798 . 256 


3.561,108 


39.8 


* . IOWA 


1.336.572 


• 267.SM 


288.199 


- 21.0 


' KENTUCKY 


1.901.J59 


380 . 232 


513,433 


27.0 


NEW MEXICO 


700.414 1 


140.083 


149.712 


21.4 


OREGON^"*"" 


1.092.165 


• 218.433 


218.535 


20.0 


. UTAH 


724.079 


1W- 816 ' 


212.728 


33.0 


VERMONT 


'289,851 


*/.970 


70.168 


24.8 


WEST VIRGINIA 


964.632 
c 


192.926 


194.980 


. .20.2 



KAY IKCLUOE tAARY-OYH FUNDS FROH rREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR 
« 
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Discussion 

It Is this reviewer's observation that the sample of States examined 
points up the major difficulty associated with reporting accomplishments at 
the local level. Rarely are substance and the spirit of the law engaged in * 
final reports, nor are impact data present to any degree. Focused as they 
are on compliance statements related to each section of the law, state 
accountability reports offer minimum information about what actually happens 
to students enrolled in vocational programs as it relates to guidance ser- 
vices. 

An additional dilemma is illustrated in the lack of correspondence be- 
tween the State's plan and its accountability report;=the difficulty witb 
which funds are traced between year of allocation and year»o factu al expendi- 
ture; and the laofe of standardization of reporting in terms o*F numbers and " 
kinds of people served with - in this case - vocational guidance setaside 
funds. Often, the relationship between funding and program was obscured - for 
example - when a given State "carried, over" its allocation to the next fiscal 
year. (Of the 8 target states, only California kept spending current; the 
other sevelr cannot be said to be fully examined until FY 80 reports, now 
housed with NCES, n are made available.) 

Certain key differences between these States are worthy of mention here, 
however. They* are offered as illustration of both the creativity and the 
limitations associated with that State' s^interpretation of a federal mandate. 
In only two states (Oregon and Iowa) was the writer able to determine the num- 
ber and kinds of persons served by vocational guidance funds with any degree 
of certainty, the requirement for such data is clearly a function of the 
state's disposition to provide it. As noted earlier, only California was able 
to document full expenditure of funds during the year of allocation, with 
Vermont the only other state. that provided full explanations about why and for 
what purposej^unds were c'arrVed over into the subsequent fiscal year. 

In terms of choices made by the states of the eight activities credential ed 
as legitimate uses of the setaside funds, an interesting pattern emerged, i 
Only two states (New Mexico and Oregon) elected to expend a portion of their 
allocation on youth and adult offenders and/of the limited English-speaking. 
Kentucky - on the other hand - elected to speYid most of its setaside on voca- 
tional guidance for * the handicapped and disadvantaged student. Oregon 
assigned funds to all permissablq categories with the exception of job place- 
ment. Utah transferred all of its vocational guidance funds into another Sub- 
part 3 category, personnel development, concentrating on staff development of 
counselors and assignment to positions at the local level. Of all the states 
studied, West Virginia showed the highest frequency and positive nature of 
SACVE involvement and, support for its vocational guidance initiatives. 

In spite of these imoortant distinctions between the states, the study 
failed to reveal the comprehensive data expected from ^source documents prepared 
for the federal office. The real impact from these funds cannot be traced 
through the present system, nor can the strong case for increased guidance 
services be effectively documented under current reporting constraints. The 
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following recordations are made to thexCongress in the hope that [«ture 
reauthorization and regulatory language w^l not only simplify the reporting 
process but will clarify the effects of funding upon each group of bene- 
ficiaries. They are a composite of the writer's ideas and of serious 
thought by the counselling community as a whole: 

* *■* 

1. Standardize the State's reporting system so that both the 
public and the oversight agency can easily relate state plan 
data tp fiscal/program -accountability reports. 



Require the State's Guidance Supervisor's sign-off as part 
the list of signatories to the State's Plan for Vocational 



ar's sign-off as part of 

J signatories to the State' : 

Education. 

3 Specify an equitable percentage of all separate program allo- 
cations under the law to be set asiHTfor guidance purposes by 
the states; i.e., in all Subparts or Titles. 

4. Require evidence that all students enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams are receiving direct or indirect benefits from vocational 
guidance expenditures before extending these benefits to other / 
students, 

5. Establish limits Ko the proportion of guidance setaside funds 
which may be expanded on the purchase of equipment.. 

6. Provide incentive* to those states which*' target "»™of their 
vocational guidance funds to underserved groups; e.gf. ; youth 
and adult offenders, limited English speaking, migrant youth. 

7. Require evidence that programs are being implemented as a result 
of new guidance and counseling staff at local levels. 

8. Emphasize the job placement function as a primary role for the 
school counselor who is funded in part or in whole by vocational 
funds- 

9 * Remove current restrictions on the use of vocational education 
Ss for that student who wishes to learn an occupational skill 
but who also expresses the intent to acquire a baccalaureate 
degree. 

10. Renwve implied restrictions on the use of federal vocational 
funds for middle school and elementary school aged youth If 
such programs can be demonstrated as bonaf!de prevocat 10 nal 
guidance in orientation. 

11. Adjust age rantfe specifications' and related formula distributions 
to more real 1st ical ly reflect today's learner ^ J < sec 
ondary - 42%); 18-34 (postsecondary - 28*); 35-onward tolder 
adult - 155). 

Attachments : 

A. Table "l "Enrollments in Vocational Education Programs by Level 



an 



d State in 1978-79". 



B. Sample check sheetr for the VEOS Annual Financial Status Reports 
required of the States. 
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TABLE 11 



T«bl« 3.17 



Enrollment* in vocational aducatlon programs (VXA) 
by l.val «nd State: 1971-79 * ^ . ' ' 



Froci R, M. Wuffaborg, NCES 
bofora U.S. House of 
Representatives, 
Soptimbir 17, 1980 



Statt/carrltory 



Selov \t%A% \ 



Crmdu 11-12 Foataeconrfary 



Aiult 
lont-ttm 



Adult 
•hort-um 



Tatala 


17. 244*042 


Alabau 

Alaska 
Arlion* 
Arkanasa 
CallfarnU 


221,414 
39,620 
240,964 
131,7)5 
1.529,455 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Drflawara 

DiatrlCt of ColuaMa 
7*1 a r Ha 


145,732 
209,316 
63,796 
. 23, 244 
1,152,424 


Ccorftla 
Hawaii 
Idaho 

lllinaia " 
Indlaa* 


432,217 
37,726 
44,211 
402.153 " 
•223,079 


law* 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
louiaiana 
Halna 


328, 223 
111,554 
292,546 
237.973 
43,339 


Maryland 

Kiaaacbuaatta 

Nlchlfan 

Minnesota 

Nlaalaalapl 


212,745 

354,324 
361.02^ 
. 442,214 
173,742 




# 



13,110 
12,112 
35,801 
34,913 
3*7,444 

19,771 
120,810 

31,104 
9,49*4 
443,274 

221,184 
10,421 
12,074 

230,014 
49,147 

27,133- 
26,707 
92,303 
93,173 
3,219 

110,914 
64,621 
46,826 
0 

a, 463 



5,443,235 

73,787 
12,170 
39,342 
64,303 
630.776 

49,394 • 
62,782 
12,386 
11,374 
247,329 

121,901 
25,775 
16,(37 

303.396 
60,383 

42,728 
37,348 
91,384 
99,(01 
13,305 

80,026 
233,117 
166,439 
163,333 

43,701 



2,027,510 


972,790 


17,616 


29,640 


10,884 


2,418 


79,424 


g 


527 


4,4(9 


540,698 


s 197,319 


19,275 


24,413 


10,153 


4,(34 


6,491 


4,(14 


598 


970 


42,840 


, 100,122 


36,702 


1,912 


9,398 


4,002 


4,627 


218 


140,199 


34,008 


34,154 


(.190 


9,487 


23,974 


. 9,366 


13,741 


4,372 


14,332 


0 


23,796 


1,116 


2,322 


43,707 


' 0 


21,272 


2,216 


62,653 


12,633 


41,181 


0 


6,508 


10.316 







3,80(,9)6 

13,293 
1,436 
46,392 
30,233 
193,178 

30,470 
4,937 
10,947 
412 
294,437 

50,344 
4.123 
10,431 
70,334 - 
49,203 

204,901 
24,394 
83.333 
37,401 
21.197 

48,134 
31,094 
50,474 
257,410 
42.732 
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Table 3.17 

Enrolments In vocationil education program (VEA) , by ltvel 



V ■ 

and\Statc 



tet 1978-79 ~ continued 



A- 



State/territory 



Total 



Below grade 11 



tr V 
Grades 11-12 



Postaecondary 



Adult 
long-tent 



Adult + 
ihort-tem » 
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Missouri 


242, 


543 




0 


Montana 1 


23, 


885 ' 


8, 


272 


Nebraska 






16 


669 


Nevada , 






12 


499 


New Hasps hire 




698 \ 


14 


91) 


New Jeraey 


818, 


536 


440, 


524 


New Mexico 


56, 


353 


21, 


822 


new jorK 


1 521 


940 


305 


789 


mi III vfiivillH 


631. 


929 


186, 


200/ 




46, 


772 


8, 


735 


Ohio 


825 


487 


372 


924 


Old ahona 


202 


973 


50 


808 


t Oregon 


216 


665 


33 


595 


Fennaylvanla 


441 


687 


81 


,475 


Rhode la land 


43 


318 


10 


,717 


South Carolina 


296 


490 


68 


,387 


South Dakota 


28 


,764 


11 


,073 


Tenneaaee 


285 


,110 


101 


,294 


Texaa 


1,073 


,933 


320 


,339 


Utah 


85 


,792 


32 


,630 


Vermont 


29 


,736 


5 


,895 


Virginia 


450 


,969 


77 


,229 


Washington 


404 


,066 




0 


West Virginia 


130 


,812 


21 


,796 


v scons in 


601 


,272 


378 


/639 



160,749 
11,704 
35,560 
13,271 
26,841 

191,597 
20;728 
685,748 
^96,746 
21,663 

197, 094* 
43,944 
106,169 
181,113 
21,768 

88,891 
11,597 
73,106 
253,576 
30,848 

11,598 

134,602 
43,535 
14,365 



i2,759 
0 

15,527 
3,954 
s5,875 


i 

19,990 
989 

4,216 
1,568 
485 


/ 

39,045 . 
2,920 

2/ , 0I7 

3,928 
586 


35,797 
\536 
147 , j£4 
66,727 
J, 144 


10,408 
10,351 
85.918 
291504 
2I2I8 


140,210 

2,916 * 
297 , 121 
252, 752 
lA,012 


18,933 
40,122 
38,002 
43,557 
3,504 


23f*63 
4,476 
9,367 

17,447 
0 


1 212,973 
63,623 
29,532 
118,095 
7,329 


39,645 
0 

28,739 
154,223 
19,354 


S 17,305 
3,043 
19,275 
5O,03£f 
751 


82,292 
3,051 
62,696 
.295, 757 
2,209 


0 

35,864 
46,596 
12,009' 
44,918 


174 
21,496 
57,564 
3,827 
31,601 " 


12,069 
120,475 
165,214 
49,645 
% 131,>49' ~ 
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Attachment B - 1-2MI 



STATE 

Dace Checked 



FY 1980 
CHECK SHEET 
\ FOR *~ 

ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATUS REPORTS — VEOS 



PreviousVrear Obligations Not Liquidated 

120 \ i 

130 \ 

140 



150 : t 



r 



National Priority Prograns (Previous Year) ^ 

Percentages _ , 1 

Matching ; 



1979 Carryover Concerns 



1980 Concerns 
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STATE 



1. Maintenance of Effort 

Hon- Federal Outlays 
Section 120 
Seer ion 130 
Secrion 140 
Section 150 
Total 

Change 

2. Matching Requirement 



FY 79 outlays In PY 79 

FT 79 outlays In PY 80 

FT 79 outlays In PY 81 
Totals 

Percent 

National Priority Programs 



FT 7» Allotments 

Section 120 

Section 130 

" Total 



FT 79 outlays In PY 79 
FT 79 outlays In PY 80 
FT V 79 outlays In PY 81 
Totals 

r - 

Status 



Proeran Year 78*79 



Program ?car 79-80 



Percent 



Federal 



Non-Federal 



r . 



ftequirenents 

Handicapped (10X) 
- (Disadvantaged) 

(lep y 2Ql) 

Poatsec/Adult (157.) 



Federal 



_ Handicapped 



*Non-Fcdcral 



Postsec/Adult 



Federal 



Won- Federal 



Percent 



Disadvantaged 



FT 79 outlays In PY 79 
FT 79 outlays In PY 80 
FT 79 outla^ In PY 81 
Tota^S 

Status 



Federal Non- Federal Federal Non- Federal 



Percent Disadvantaged and L£p 



! 
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STATE 



Sex Equity (Full-Tise Personnel) 

" Requirement: $50,000 

FT 79 outlays ia PY 79 

FY 79 outlays In PY 80 

FY 79 outlays ia PY 31 

Total 



Status 

5. Displaced Hoaenakers 

t 

FY 79 outlays in PY 79 
FY 79 outlays in PY 80 
FY 79 outlays in PY 81 

6. Guidance Set-Aside (Fe'fceral) 
FY 79 Stctlon 130 Allotment 



PY 79 outlays in FY 79 
FY 79 outlays in PY 80 
FY 79 outlays in PY 81 
Total 

Status 



7. State and Local Adainist ration 
State Administration (Federal) 



FY 79 outlays in FY 79 

JY 79 outlays in PY 80 

79 outlays in PY 81 < 
Totals' 



Federal 



Federal 



Guidance Set-Aside 



Percent 



Section 120 * 



Section 130 



^erceik 

Local Adoinistration (Federal) 



• FY 79 outlays in PY 79 
FY 79 outlays in PY 80 
FY 79 outlays in PY 81 
Totals 

Percent 



Section 120 



Section 130 
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STATE ; . 

Srare Administration 

Federal Hon- Federal, Total 

Sec&ton 120 

FY 79 outlays in FY 80 

FY 80 outlays In FY 80 ( ■ » 

Section 130 

FY 79 outlays in FY 80 — - 

FY 80 outlays in FY 80 ' * 

Totals (Sees. 120 & 130) 1 

Percent - — - 

Local Adainistration 1 

Federal Non-Federal Total 

Section 120 

FY 79 outlays In PY 80 

FY 80 outlays in FY 80 

Section 130 ( 

FY 79 outlay* in PY 80 

FY 80 outlaws in PY 80 

Totals (Sees. l2fl & 130) 

Percent ^ — *J — 
8. Special Disadvantaged (Section 140) 
FY 79 Allotment \ 



9. Consuoer and Hooemaking 

Allotment 

, E COnota i C allY Depressed Arena Requirement ^ 

* Federal * Non-Fcdecal 

FY 79 outlays in PY 79 

FY 79 outlays in PY 80 , 

FY 79, outlays in PY 81 . 

Total . ■ 

V > 

Status — 

* 

Percent Section 150 Allotment Spent in Depressed Areas — 



SY 79 oOftlaya in PY 79 

FY 79 outlays in PY 80 

FY 79 outlays in PY 81 
Total 
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FT 1980 FUNDS * 



STATE 



10. National Priority Prosraras 

FY SO Alloc-nss 

Section 120 

Section 130 _ 

local % 



FY 80 outlays in PY 80 
FY 80 outlays In PY 81 
FT 80 outlays in PY 82 
Totals 



Status 



Percent 



Requirements 

Handicapped <101) 
(Dlsa<»vaataged) / 207 \ 

<L2? . ) u y 

Postsec/Aduit <15/fy 



Federal 



H2ndic23Ted 



tan- Federal 



r ederat 



Postscc/AdulE 

Non- Federal 



Percent 



Federal 



Disadvantaged 



FY 80 outlays In PY 80 

FY 80 outlays In PY 81 

FY 80 outlays In PY 82 

Totals 

Status 

Percent Disadvantaged and LE? 

11. Stx Equity (Full-Tine Personnel) 

Requirement: $50,000 



Non- Federal Federal 



LEP 



Non-Federal 



FY 80 outlays in FY 80 
FY £0 .outlays in ?y 81 
FY 80 outlays in PY 82 
N Total 

Status . *■ 
■* 

12. Displace^ Hoseaakers 

FY 50 outlays In PY 80 

_ FY 80 outlays in PY 81 

FY 80 outlays in PY 52 
Total 



Federal 



^^Ttderal 



ERIC 



C 



f 
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Guidance See-Aside (Federal) 
FY 80 Section 130 Allotment _ 



FY 80 outlays in FY 80 
FY 80 outlays in FY 81 
FY 80 outlays in ?Y 32 
Total 



Status 

Special Disadvantaged (Section 
FY 80 Allotment , 



STATE . 
Guidance Set-Aside 



Percent 



FY 80 outlays in\PY 80 , 
-FY 80 outlays In w 81 
FY 80 outlays in PY 82 
Total 



15. Consumer and Hoaemaking 

Economically Depressed Areas 



FY 80 outlays in FY 80 
FY 80 outlays in FY 81 
FY 80 outlays in PY 82 
Total 

Status 



Allotment 
Requirement . 



Federal, 



Non-Federal_ 



Percent Section 150 Allotoent Spent in Depressed Areas 



16. State Planning and Evaluation 
FT 80 Allotment 



.H 80 outlays* in PY 80 
FY 80 outlays in PY 81 
FY 80 outlays in PY 82 
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National Vocatlcn&l Culdancg Survey 



Of 56 States awd extra-State jarisdicti ons surveyed by Gerald Frisby, * 
APCA Task Force Memoer, 26 responded; a return rate of 467.. 

Following is a summary of findings as they relate to each of sev*r. 
questions raised. Items have been re-groupe<t to lacilitate study. Note . 
that all respondents did not reply to all items. 
L 

1* Method of allocation used for disbt>rsnl of vocitlonal guidance funds 
State Agency 

Discretion or Formula 
Assignment Only 

5 * , 5 2 11* 3 

2. Allocation method preferred 

RFP Formula Mixture of Both No Preference 

11* 5 5 4 

3. Allocation suf f Iclency'exccss of requests over available funds 

No Response or 

Sufficient Shortage «( in dollars or perccnts) Not Apniicaplo 

7 13* "6 

Note . All "shortages" were at least 407. in excess of actual allocations; at 
most: the 907* shortage level was cited. 



RFP/Formula Not Known/ 
R.F.P. Mix Not Provided 




4. Eight possible uses for funds were paraphrased in the questionnaire. la- 
id vert en t ly, the first two activities suggested in the legislation (U4^a)) 
were collapsed and expressed as "initiation, implementation, and improve- 
oent--." Further, the eighth item in the legislation: "leadership for 
vocational guidance and explorat ion^prograras at the local level" was in- 
correctly stated as two separate options in the questionnaire (activity 
2: additional counseling Staff; activity 8: developing leadership for 
vocational guidance). Respondent rankings provided below are therefore 
treated conservatively in terms of high to low frequency use of these 
options: 



(Highest) 1. Initiation, implementation, and improvement (of high quality 
vocational guidance and counseling programs aod activities). 
This implies the inclusion of vocational counseling for 
children, youth, adults--. 

2. Job placement and follow-up services 

3. Leadership for vocational guidance (includes "additional 
counseling staff" at local and State level's). 

4. Resource Centers for specified target populations 
_v 5. Jn-service training for sex-equity 
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6. Counseling for public offenders 

(Lowest) 7. Vocational guidanct* for limited English-speaking 

Respondent views of five activity options roost needed in their statC3, 
by rank order: 

FY 1979 (High) 1. Developing leadership in vocational guidance 

2. Initiation, implementation, and improvement (of programs) 

3. Job placement and follow-up services 
. 4. 'Resource Centers 1 

(Low) 5. .Sex Equity inservice 
FY 1980 (Higb) 1. Initiation, implementation, and improvement, (of programs) 
» 2. peve loping leadership in vocational guidance 

3. Job placement and follow-up* services 
* t 

4. Resource Centers 

(Low) 5. Sex Equity inservice * 

Involvemertt of counselors and vocational educators in planning, approval, 
and monitoring local use of vocational guidance funds: 



Guidance 


Yes 


No 


Vocational Educators 


Yes 


No 


Planning 


* 16 


5 


Planning 


19 


3 


Approval 


14 


10 


Approval 


17 


6 


Monitoring 


15 


9 


Monitoring 


16 


8 



Recommendations for revisions of Section 134, if any 

* OK as written, or no comment: 13 states 

* Increase set -aside percentage: 3 states 

Assign funds to SEA Guidance section for distribution.^ 

Increase specificity and clarity of the eight options^ 

More emphasis on leadership development at the counselor prepara- 
tion level. 

_ Specific proportion ot set-aside assigned to placement activities. 



* Inservice option should not be United to sex equity training; 2 states 

* Allow states to assume leadership through a plan which may mix formula, 
(rant, or RFP methodology to meet identified needs: 2 states 

Eliminate citation of specific target populations; emphasize pro- 
gram development. 

Reiterate, disadvantaged and handicapped students as legitimate 

targets for vocational guidance programs. 

Reduce options in number and generality. Be more forceful and 
specific. 
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fwvmwwivvmc ^-JQ 1 * Contribution of Cuidoek and Counseling* \. O 

to the 

* Eaployability, of Youth 

PREFACE 



Chief among the preterit Administration's doaestic policy concerns is 

s f 

ths critically high level of youth unenployaenc , particularly its incidence 
among disadvantaged minority youth. Despite competing priorities/ snd ens 
distractions of an slection year, the Executive Branch haa maintained this, 
concern, with the result that leg legation—targeted to thid population has 
baen introduced "by both Housss of the Ninety Sixth Congress. The Youth Act 
of 1980 (HK 6711 and S. 23850 ia now at the threshhold of becoming law. 
^ « The purpose of this papsr {% to document the, importance, and cantrality 



statedV intent of this legislation, 'it 
that planned Interventions, coordinated by 



of guidance and counseling to the 
will do so by providing evidence that 
trained professional counselor* ^in school and community settings, can 
algnlf leant ly reduce both early and full-blown symptoms of unemployabiltty 
within this target group. Furthenaors, it will be" proposed that theae 
intenaifled guidance and counaeling programs and, services can be provided 
mt a fraction of ths costs .associated with current compensatory and 
reclamation efforts. 
The Legislation: A Brief Synopsis 

^The Youth Act of 1980 wae created to meet a need that no current 
legislation has effectively addressed; the present and future 
employabllity of sn estimated 3,5 million youth characterized as poor, 
deficient in scadealc , social, and vocational skills, and between the ages 

V 

of eleveneand twenty-one (sic). (These youth will not only bear the 
disproportionate burden of unemployment in the 80 *e, their number Includes 
that 20 percent of all early adoleacents who .are mora likely to conalder 
suicide, becoae involved In substance or alcohol abuae, drop at of school, 

by 

Nancy M. Plnaon, 

for the National Institute 

of Education 

Updated In Ssptember, 1980 
t (Original document prepared in 
February) 
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become pregnant, incarcerated, or institutionalised. (See the Safe School 
Study I National Institute of Education, 1979.) The subject legislation 
alma to forestall as well as break into that portion of the 
disadvantagement cycle which can be modified: the skills, attitudes, 
'knowledges, and motivation that distinguish between the employable and 
unemployable youth or young adult. £ 

Two titles make up the programmatic aspects of the new Legislation. 

i 

Title >I, the Labor initiative, carries the CETA stimulus forward by 

expanding the quality and depth of assistance to the impoverished 

out -of -school youth of high school age and beyond (to age 21). It provides 

for massive infuslona of targeted aervlces through contracts or agreementaV 

between prime sponsors and educators, between the public and private 

sectors, between youth and employers... all with specified benchmarks of 

achievement >y which each participant group is measured. The Education 

title, Title IX, also focuses on the high-school aged youth falling within 

or below certain poverty levels, but adda' the criterion of marked, academic 

skill deficiency to the eligibility factors dictating recipient 

school/student selection for program funds* Additionally, the Education 

title is distinguished not only by its focus upon remedial educstlon but by 

/ 

s miniaum set aside of 25 percent for vocational training and the required 
involvement of community-based advisory groups in target school planning 
and implementation of programs. 

In spite of the controversy still surrounding the Education title 
(see House Committee Report No. 96-1034, May 16, 1?80, for examples of its 
perceived limitations), the educational dimensipn of the Youth Act suceeds 
in effecting a dramatic departure from s federal tradition of 'argely 
covert or fractional investments in the secondary school aged .youth of this 
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nation. (Historically, the bulk of federal aid^ education has focused 
upoa elementary or* postsecondary students * with the exceptions of 
Vocational Education and, more recently, Career Education. However, these 
latter invoiveoents appear to have been more effective with youth who are 
relatively free from the disadyantagemen-t of hard core .poverty , of 
ino^pient or disabling educational, emotional, or physical handicap; youth 

who a.r^e - in .fact - sufficiently motivated to^ attend school and benefit by 

" - ' \ ' " ' 

choosing Vhese educational alternatives^) ^ 

ClearlK then, Title It's intent is unique in th*t secondary school 

educators are bping challenged not only by the target\ population itself but 

by trie redirection of their energies toward approaches typically associated 

with .elementary schools. .Not only must they launch a iiill-scale assault on 

basfc. skill deficiency\j:ney will -be required to ^ansnkt a construct of 

employ ability that places \« much emphasis upon personal and social skills 



and work habits as it does on\specific job competencies 
one particular resource in our schools - expert ,* availab 
cost—ef fecti-ve * must assume a cenoral role. The vastly 
school counselor may well be the key \gent in this legis 
the Labor and Education gap on one leve\, but more tmpor 

the focus where it belongs, upon that youngster for whom 

v 

is designed. * 
Part One: The Evidence . 



To these ends , , , 
e, and ' 
underutilized 
Ration, bridging 
tSntly * keeping 
this legislation 



In a recent stu&y undertaken by the National institwt 
.group of scholars made up of legislators, forenslcXsclent 
sociologists, philosophers, and counselors grappled \with 



e of Education a 
1st s ^educators 
he task^of 



identifying and proposing resolution* for the most press! ig sr lal, 



educational* and occupational concerns of the eighties 



imong the issues 



they addressed were minority youth unemployment, the aging of America, the 

y\ v . * • t i '* 

restructure of the secondary school, the growing demand for lifelong 

educational and career access, the needs of special populations-including 

females, the handicapped, the poor, and the foreign-born; each couched in 

terms of a future in which scarce resources will mandate the test of 

cost-benefit to their proposed solutions. 

An unmistakable pattern in their recommendations was the affirmation, 
of aWtrong guidance and counseling presence wherever and whenever youth 
and adults are to be educated, trained, or rehabilitated. It is 
particularly appropriate here to highlight the evidence persuading them of 
this presence >as a contributing factor to youth employabillty and to 
supplement these data with documentation obtained from other sources. 

In, his comprehensive study on the cost-benefit of guidance and 
counseling, Herr (1980) notes that it is equally important to determine the 
specific as well as implied economic effectiveness of guidance programs. 
Such measures need to include aonetary as well as non-monetary benefits. 
The following elements are those be describes as representative of such 
benefits: 

Private benefits — Those received by individuals in the form of 
improvement in scholastic achievement, less dependency on drug use, 
incresse- in labor market activity. ~* 

External benefits — Those' benefits incurred by a third party (.family* 

employee, school) which derive froa the changed behavior of the Individual.^ 

7 

For example, if a school counselor were successful in preventing 10 
students per year from dropping out of school, the school would continue to 
receive rthe State reimbursement associated with some weighted form of 
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Average Dslly Memberhslp. And, If the State Aid Ratio Is $910 per student 
per year, retention of these 10 students would represent an economic 
benefit of $9,100 minus the estimate of coe^cT^to^chleve such a result. 
Social Benefits — Those benefits which go beyond private or external 
benefits but accrue in broader terns to society as a whole are social 
benefits. Exaaples (tight Include reductions in psychological injuries or 
general social anxiety or Inconvenience to other persons from specific 
individual behavior. 

While many of the benefits of guidance and counseling can be measured 
in monetary forms, many others cannot* Changes In personal satisfaction, 
feelings of competence, or Improvements In lnter-family functioning are 
difficult to oonetlze even though they are clearly outcomes which derive 
froa the application of guidance and counseling* 
, As compared with traditional forms of process or outcoae evaluation, 
these can be considered impact evaluation Indices* §uch indices might 
include changes in; * 

Future welfare payments School attendance 

Work loss, absenteeism, or unemployabllity Scholastic Performance 

Drug use Mental Illness 

Incarceration Medical treatment 

Socially undesirable behavior Earnings Differential 

Impsct evaluation of the primary prevention aspects of guidance and 
counseling Includes the costs which might otherwise arise from treating or 
curing the dysfunction and the negative effects which accompany it 
(McDonnell^ Swisher, Hu, 1979)* The estimation of such benefits, is often 
more difficult than in the estimation of costs* Such programs cannot be 
deslt with in the limited terns that are true of a pure experiment with 
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finite samples and controlled conditions. Nevertheless, If the potential 
of guidance and counseling la to be fully accepted and understood by policy 
takers and by practitioners, such analyses oust be put forward. # * 

Sussna (1977) hat ex^ulned the question of measuring the benefits of a 
community aental health center. He begins from the "national view" of the 
costs and losses resulting from aental illness* His estimates for the year 

1976 are at follows ; 

/ 

losses of Productive Activity: 

Reduced output by the* labor force • $28.60 billion 

Loss of hoaeoalclng services of women ' 1.94 

Reduction In unpaid activities .48 
(volunteer work, recreation, etc.) 



$31.02 billion 

Sussna contends that the $31 billion figure cifSti is a conservative 
estimate of the production lost and, therefore, the potential social 
benefits of Improved aental health* This is true because he believes that 
the values of hoaemaklng services and not-for-pay services are understated. 
It can also be argued that many of the Important outputs of community 
aantal health centers, like other guidance and consellhg settings, are 
preventive of the future losses we associate with the unemployed, the 
undereaployed, or the aaleoployed young adult — whether disadvantaged by 
race, aex, handicap, or educational deficiency. t 

/ 

It is important to point out tb*f Sussna ' s estimates of the far lower 
costs of treatment and prevention (7.86 billion) can be even more 
dramatically cut In the school or educational construct (to less than .5 
billion) because neither Inpatient care nor outpatient facilities would be 
Involved. 
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Remits of Guidance; Some Illustrations of Need and Consequence 
— In combatting alienation: 

1 — In a Baltlaore project providing counseling and support services, 

non delinquent youth were matched by age and background to 
predelinquent and potentially delinquent children. It was found 
that in coaparlson to a control group, those exposed to this 
program had a lower rate of recidivism for truancy, runaway, and 
ungovernability (Mayor's Office oft Manpower Resources, 1974), 

2 — A program of short-term behavioral Intervention with families of 

delinquent males and females was found to significantly Increase 
family interaction and reduce recidivism (Alexander & Parsorts, 
1973). 

3 — A counseling program specifically combined with supportive 

Instruction has been found to be successful In motivating truant, 
low Income boys back to regular attendance In school (Grala & 
McCauley, 1976). 

4 —Kale (N - 321) and female (N - 23) offenders enrolled In adult 

basic education, general educational development and vocational 
courses In eight Pennsylvania correctional Institutions concluded 
that a lack of sufficient counseling services was a problem. 
They ranked career counseling as number one among seven needed 
services (Lewis & Bo?le, 1976). 

5 — Braden (1979) notes- two projects In his home state of Kentucky 

which vere designed for hlgh-risK junior high school age youth 
and for first-time offenders, respectively. "Project Succeed" 
(Louisville) operates as a school within a school and offers a 
specialized curriculum emphasizing career aducation and Job 
preparation, intensive home-school coordination and guidance and 
counseling. Attributed to counseling services were improvements 
• In attendance and reductions In police and court contacts. 
"Project Way Out" (Jefferson) fills a service gap between 
probation and group home supervision for. Juvenile offenders. 
Counseling effects were reported by employers of 90 percent q{ 
these graduates as Increased dependability and task completion. 
Later observations showed these youth as "sharply reducing the 
Incidence of offenses requiring detention with substantial gains 
measured on attitude and self-concept scales administered on the 
work site." # ' * 

6 — Gibboney and Associates (1977) studied the Philadelphia Career 

Intern Program over Its twp year pilot stage. This program was 
^ targeted to 2,50 actual/potential school dropouts and emphasized 
counseling, career planning, classroom learning and work 
experience. Three age cohorts were* matched with controls to 
determine treatment effects. Distinctions between t^e groups 
were found In school recidivism (85 percent of cont, la" dropped 
3 out of school versus 33 percent of program participant*) and goal 
setting; i.e., further education and training after high school 
I were targeted and realized by 30 percent of male participants and 
50 percent of female participants. 
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n building self-esteem: 

7 — Adolescent Black males who have been assisted to decide upon 

vocational objectives have been found to have aore positive self 
concepts than do those who have not (Jones, Tallt t Washington & * 
Sllcott, 1975). 

ft 

8 — In one Chicago school district, a counseling program was designed 

to improve the selt^-esteea of students in hopes that It would 
reduce the number ofschool dropouts which previously had been 
shown to average 9.2 percent in the secondary school. It was 
found that as a result of the individual and group counseling in 
the program there was a significant reduction In the dropout 
rate. Because of the success of the secondary school program, a 
similar but modified counseling approach was Instituted In the 
eleaentary schools. Among the results were a mean improvement In 
excess of 10 days per semester in attendance which represented a 
minimum increase of 4,350 instructional hours for the students 
Involved; 77.4 percent of the pupils improved on a measure of 
pupil conduct and social adjustment; there was a signlflcsnt 
Increase in general achievement and in reading among the students 
involved in the program (Bennett, 1975). 

9 — Inner city male youth served as indigenous role models to 

youngsters in a Philadelphia Day Care Center. Positive changes 
in attitude and behavior were observed in the male role models by 
their aentors and teschers. Both these youth and the younger 
children agreed on the need for Increased counseling in the 
program (Pittman, A. and HcWhorter, S. 1974). 

10 — Berryman (1978) and Miller and Simon (1978) suggest that 

counseled youth holding their first Jobs were more? like their 
"satisfying!?"* eaployed adult counterparts' in two areas than were 
non-counseled youth. Specifically, such youth tend to show lover 
levels of absenteeism froa the Job than do non-counseled employed 
youth; expressing similar definitions -of what makes a job 
attractive (opportunity to do something meaningful, a chance for 
personal growth, and sufficient intellectual stimulation). 

11 — The University of California, Los Angeles (1978) matched 

experimental and control groups for purposes of studying the 
effects of intensified career counseling on the vocational 
maturity of inner-city high school youth.. The results of the one 
year experiment indicated that controls raised their attitude 
and competency scores by only one-half ofyone percentage point, 
while targeted students shqved 20 percent post treatment gains in 
both areas. 
* 

12 — Andrlsanl (1979 and Ellwood (1979 suggest differential effects 

upon counseled males and females when brief periods of 
unemployment followed high school tenure. Unsuccessfu 1 males 
were more able to adjust their expectations, downward o alnlaum 
wsge or below), apply different job search techniques, or even ^ 
"hold out" for higher wages if they had worked even briefly 
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during high achool. Feoalea, on the other hand, were more likely 
to cease the Job hunt entirely, turning to parenthood or 
continued education a* alternatives. Neither group 'reported 
decreaaed self-confidence or negative attitudes toward work*. 

— In iaproving acadeaic achievement: 

13 — Io Philadelphia, a counseling service project haa been 

f eatablished to provide remedial and preventive services as needed 

by ESEA Title I eligible children in participating schools. 
Counselor teams work closely with teachera, principals, and 
parents in providing paychodiagnostic and counseling services. 
They share mental health principles and practice* (e.g., 
classroom management , child development) with teachera and 
parenta to enhance the positive development of the children, 
Counaelora alao provide criais intervention services as needed. 
? e8ul " been as followt: teachers rated the services as 

"good" or "excellent;" of 378 psrents who .responded to a 
questionnaire, 90Z said that the counselors helped their 
children; 81Z of the 54 pupils who completed an individualized* 
learning therapy program gained at leaat one inatructional level 
(Philadelphia School District, 1976). ^ 

14 — New York City schools hsve also reported similar findings to 

Philadelphia in their institution of the Auxilisry Services 
Program. In this progrsm, counseling, remedial math, and 
remedial reading, as well aa high school equivalency study were 
combined to focus on the academic achievement of Title I students 
who were two or more yesrs below grade level.' Students 
psrticipsting in these remedial progrsas showed statistically 
significsnt growth in achievement (BertoWi, A. R. , 1975). 

. 15 — Adolescent mothers receiving 12 months of concentrated counsel! 
in parenting skills agreed Co complete a high school or 
vocstionsl program in a quid pro quo arrangement. Of this group, 
65Z fulfilled their contracts, with 59X of these females electing 
to continue their educstion in s college setting (Lewis, 1975). 

16 — A review of educstionsl resesrch conducted by a large state 

school system showed thst when career guidance and counaeling 
services were provided in the nine districts studied to a tsrget 
group of dissdvantaged youth identified in esch location, 73Z of 
these youth completed their education. Their employers imported 
their enjtry job skills as marketable, but gave higher marka to 
their academic standing and their personal confidence (San Mateo 
Educational Resources Center, 1979). 

— In Organized Guidance Programs for In-School and Out-Of-Sc hool Youth; 

17 — In one study a group counseling intervention waa combined with 

teaching materials designed to aid students in iaprov' g their 
career. maturity ana 1 decision making skills. High sc' j1 
students, both academic and non-academic in orientation, were 
involved over a ten week period. As a result of the program, 
student reported outcomes were thst they now knew more about 
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occupational choices (622); could go abo^fcetting information 
(732); could recognize their values and uWthem in making 
decisions (76X); consider and rank alternatives according to the 
ones that are best for them (68Z); could make career decisions 
(82Z); and, that they could see that their first and second 
occupational choices made before the program may not be the best 
for them (Egner & Jackson, 1978). 



Female stud^ats exposed to a systematic career guidance class 
dealing with sitth topics as values clarification, 
decision— making, job satisfaction, sources of occupational 
inforaatlon, wOrkpower projections and career planning are found 
to have greater gains on self knowledge and the relation of self 
knowledge to occupations, and to engage In a greater number of 
career planning activities than do students exposed only Co 



Teenage Woaen in Nontraditional Employment (TWINE) is operated by 
the Economic Opportunity Board of Clark 'County , Nevada. TWINE f s 
goal is to familiarize low-income teenaged mothers with the 
skills and tools needed in construction trades and home 
wea therization, prepare them for apprenticeship tests and place 
them In jobs. So far, the young women have completed four home 
rehabilitation and westherlzation projects. Part-way through the 
project there had been 200 spprenticeship placements, two 
referrals to other programs and two "non-positive" terminations. 
The most serious problem has been a lack of in-depth counseling 
to overcome the doubts many young women have about their 
sbilltles to handle construction Jobs. Also, program officials 
note, oany women lose Interest in construction jobs when they get 
first-hand experience of the actual working conditions. 
(Sheppsrd, 1979). 

All youth programs established in Orange County, CA reported the 
need for more counseling, both personal and career, tyost 
barriers to learning and adjustment were found to be non-job 
skill related* "Ve need helping adults with the sensitivity and 
understanding to counsel an alcoholic youngster, a kid who has 
been busted, or kicked out. These counseling skills are as much 
in deoand as are skills which teach the proper method to hold a 
hammer, strip a wire, or lay a carpet." (Orange County Manpower 
Commission, Nov. I, 1978). - / 



Computer-bssed career guidance sytftems using experimental and 
control groups of students have shown that targeted youth make 
larger gains in planf/ilness, knowledge of career resources, and 
the costs and risks associated with these options (Myers,* R., 
Lindeaan, R. , and Thompson, A., 1975). 

Kane and Frazee (1976) surveyed s national Sample of females 
(N-307Q) enrolled in nontraditional occupational courses in ares 
vocational schools to determine what factors contrlbt ed to their 
choice, persistence, and future plans. Counselors w..e 
indentif led aa second only to "mothers" as the most influential 
support system by these young woaen. 
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23 — Lennon (1979) reports on six federally-funded programs located in 

Columbia, Missouri; Westport, Connecticut; Portland, Oregon; 
Fullerton, California; Syosset , Hew York; St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Bach focuses on either the handicapped, disadvantaged, or 
drop-out prone yputh of high school age, but alt programs are 
characterized by counselor coordination and management. Final 
reports issued showed significant gains by participants in areas 
of school attendance, achievement, socialization, and career 
planning skills. 

n Transition to Work; Search and Placement 

24 — The technology of job search counseling techniques was followed 

up witKj>ver 3,000 clients In nine major American cities. A 
consistent finding in the 6 cities where> clients were matched 
with controls was that two-thirds of the clients instructed were 
able to find work as opposed to one-third (or less) of the 
controls. Virtually all of the successful counselees obtained 
< Jobs in less than 4 weeks while controls took S3 or more days to 
find work (Wegmann, 1979). 

25 — Mason (1974) has reported a number of studies done in various 

state offices of the Employment Service focused upon the 
question; Does counseling help people get jobs? In one study, 
10,000 applicants were studied wtto had received an average of two 
counseling interviews each during 1972-73 in one of four states': 
Iowa, Missouri, Utah, or Wisconsin. The study showed that in 
Missouri and Iowa, the placement rate for counseled applicants 
was twice that for all applicants Serviced. Ia Missouri, 40 
percent of those receiving counseling were placed in jobs 
compared with only 20 f percent of all applicants. The comparable 
figures in Iowa Were 53 percent and 27 percent. In Utah 41 
percent of counselor assisted individuals were placed compared 
with 24 percent for all applicants. 

In Wisconsin, the records of a random sample of recent applicants 
who had received counseling were compared with an equal sample of 
those who had not. Thirty percent of those counseled were placed 
compared with 16 percent of those who had not been counseled. It 
might be noted here Jis well that the outcomes of this study are 
particularly important because they refer to counseled applicants 
who were more difficult to place than those not counseled. ln % 
Wisconsin, for example, 64 percent of the counseled applicants 
had two or more employment barriers (such as being poor, 
disadvantaged, handicapped, school dropout) as compared with only 
28 percent of the group not counseled. 

Among disadvantaged applicants In Wisconsin, 38 percent of those 
who had received counseling were placed in jobs whereas none of 
,the "not counseled" was placed/ For thernandicapped ;he story 
was even more dramatic with 69 percent/of those coun led being 
placed compared with none who received no counseling. 
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26 — One program in Missouri which devoted forty weeks of intensive 

training to changing self defeating attitudes into self 
confidence as well as having the participants rehearse simulated 
job Intervlewa resulted In 84. 9Z of the participants obtaining 
\ % t employment Another* related program concentrated on teaching 

unenployed persons (many of whom had been unemployed for 3 to 10 
years) 'self-placement techniques which could facilitate their 
search for employment- Clients increased skills in writing 
application letters, preparing resuaes, participating in 
simulated interviews, and assessing past experience. Employment 
was obtained by 80% of the participants Oiken, et. al, 1976; 
Lazarus, 1966). 

27 ~ Philbrick (1975) surveyed the records of the Utah State Bureau of 

Employment Security for the year 1973-74. He found that those 
clients receiving counseling services were 57.4% more able to 
find placement than those who did not receive such service. It 
was also discovered that employabillty increased with the number 
of Interviews conducted with the client. 

28 — Kunce, Miller, and Cope (1974) studied data from across the 

United States on the effects of counseling on rehabilitation 
clients. The results of their research indicated that both long 
tera and short term counseling contact has advantages in 
rehabilitation but In differing directions. Long term 
interventions tend to correlate with higher salaries among 
rehabilitants , while short term contacts tend to lead to more 
placements among chose considered rehabilitated. In addition it 
waa found that "the percentage of monies allocated for counseling 
and , training tend to favorably influence final salary." 

29 — The a. S. Department of Labor's Manpower Administration (1974) 

reported on the findings of the Texas Counseling Research 
Project. This project, which studied the outcomes for 668 
^persons referred to counselors, indicated that approximately 
CWlce the number of the counseled persons were placed as compared 
to a non-counseled central group. 



30 — Frlsby (1979) reports that with ifi: Che Balance of State' of 

Maryland (nine counties on the- Eastern Shore and three Southern 
Maryland counties) a total of 373 economically disadvantaged 
in-school juniors and seniors are receiving employabillty 
development training and work experience. The success of these 
programs has been attributed to the comprehensive guidance 
services that have supported the "hands-on" work experience. The 
em^asis on self-concept development, work and personal values, 
and on Job seeking, finding, and keeping skills has resulted in 
an overall 75Z placement rate for these "employable" yiuth. 
Frlsby credits this placement rate to the identif icatiok and 
subsequent reduction of -six barriers to eoployment: pnrvwork 
habits, lack of occupational Information, poor self-c cepb 
unrealistic aspiration levels, lack of adequate «>le models\and 
limited exposure to assessment materials normed on similar 
g roups . . 
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31 — Lowell, Hassachussetts is one of fifteen sites in che U.S. where 

Che job search club method is being tested by the Department of 
Labor as an alternative to referral of eligibles to traditional 
CETA programs, skill centers, or to public service employment. 
Five weeks of intensive counseling and job inquiry techniques are 
'offered to grdups of 10 - 12 individuals at a cost of .$500 per 
client vs. $4,500 a year for welfare payments, or $10,000 to 
$20,000 a year for public service job placement. Placement rates 
for these participants is currently at the 80 percent level, with 
an estimated savings to local taxpayers of $1.5 millio^n (Pine, 
1980). 

32 — Richmond (1979), Buzzell and Denbo (1979), Healas (1978) and 

Conroy (1979) suggest strong guidance elemenCG in vocational 
programs can counteract the short lived labor market advantage 
(about four years) enjoyed by graduates. Specifically, in thosje 
programs where counseling was provided prior to, during, and 
following training, smaller differences existed between male and 
female earning power, a trend toward electing continuing training 
and education was observed; measurable improvements were recorded 
in assertiveness and self-image, knowledge of job skill 
transferability. 

33 — Appelbaum and Koppel (1978) and Stephenson (1979) found that work 

experience during high school tenure, combined with counseling in 
job interview skills, personal behavior and dress, working with 
authority figures, and developing job contact; networks were 
significantly associated with securing immediate pos£ high school 
employment, regardless of vocational skill level. 

Note: The writer wishes to acknowledge that several of these illustrations 
of counseling's effectiveness were drawn from a book chapter, in 
press , by Edwin L. Herr: iWDemonstrated Effects of Guidance and 
Counseling on Three Dimensions, in The Foundations for Policy in 
Guidance and Counseling (Edwin Herr and Nancy Pinson, Editors)^ r 
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Part Two ; Elements of a Comprehensive Career Guidance System 
A. Tflfe Idesl . . . for Many Students „ 

Most career development theorists agree that systems evolve from a 
combination of identified needs, available resources, and the" management 
skills of those who operate them. (Less often discussed is the power of 
those" managers to restore depleted resources, to shift or modify system 
components, and to continually evaluate those systems as to their utility 
to their intended beneficiaries.) 

While the model attsched (Burtnett, et il, 1980) assumes the necessary 
resources, staff skills, and community involvement ss a given — it is a 
useful illustrstion of the expectations held of the counselor In terms of 
full services to sn entire youth population. There sre no explicit goal 
statements for the disadvantsged youth, for exaople, npx are certain skills 
of eaploysbility *aa defined by the propoaed legislation, the Nstionsl 
Assessment of Education Progress (1979), and Hoyt (1979) — among others 
— identified as counseling objectives. Thst is, the transmittsl or support 
of bssic scademic skills, good work habits, job seeking/finding/and keeping 
skills, skills in overcoming bias snd stereotyping, skills in relating the 
work place to one's abilities and preferred life styles may only be ass umed 

, y 

aa s function of this snd other trsditional guidsnce models. 




Career Guidance Progfam Components 
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B. Needed for Disadvantaged Students 

Davidson (1980) has proposed a brave departure froa the typical 

guidance program for thest youth. In her model, counselors would serve as 
youth advisors and family counselors — turning ouch of the actual 
youth-directed counseling over to the students themselves. Sooe 
extrapolations from her thinking follow: 
I • Counseling and Guidance 

The nature of the counseling services proposed in what may 
become a new version of youth eaploy&ent legislation can gain 
through being dlverae and nontraditional. The focus should be on 
developing deciaioo-maki.ng, problem-solving, and self-management 
skills; coping with change and engineering one's career and 
future. Counseling responsibilities will be delegated mainly to 
youth with consultation from professionals and Counselors. This" 
wil. suit In the development of peer networks, self-help 

/ 

groups, advocacy bodies which rely less on counselor presence ' 
than on counselor advlseaant and support. Guidance activities 
•11 Include information collecting, analyzing and. evaluating 
resource materials and planning dissemination strategies. 
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Counseling and guidance services will also 

peraprofesslonals, professionals, enployers , parent the clergy 



lso be provided hv 
yers p parenu; the 



and community lay persons. 
2. Parent/Coamunlty Involvenent 

The development and potential success of the proposed 
legislation is dependent on the support and cooperation r 
parents and the lay community. These are critical referees 
which can provide the credentials, reinforcement, and linkages 
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necessary for its accountability as, well as its success. They 
oust be an. integral part of the planning, development , ^nd 

• 'iaplementation of this federal initiative at the. local level. 

, tfltt\0.ugh young people will be the key actors /they will u/llize"^ 

consultants, for the -expertise' needed in oany areas;., they will 

> negotiate vXth parents, school personnel, business, and industry 
» * ' - • $ 

for education and "twining services; they, will "broker" the' 1 

servicWof other programs and agencies f'and they will provide a 
♦ resource to help present programs and/services. i n the community. 
ffutiness'andc*Industry * j , ' * 

, Business and industry are beginning to focus yery actively 
. on forecasting 'and projecting future needs and services. Their 
vested "Interests «in increasing profits 'and improving ; che quality £ 
of the labor supply, combed mthjt de*ire to help ypung*people, 
jprotade/a timely^opportunit/ to ate this resource.., BusirieVs; and 
industry are concerned abflut youth 4evelopment as ah investment 
in addition to their commitment to faiRiea*. and equality * From 
, the labor market projections for the 1980 la,, selecied^coapanies * 
frg» the key-growth/industries^ steejL, metals and mining; 
'* aerospace; instruments; ' publishing; paper and for eit" products; 

real estate and housing; leisure time and services,, $hou£d, be 
.equal* partners with Rents' and community in a Futures Employment 
Task Force. Coordinated 'planning by this task force would focus 
-on minimizing the problems presently.' inherence in .getting youag f 
. people* into the labor market. • The goal would be '-to design" the I : 
okihd of training anoVeducation program that prepares uth for 
-.future occupations*. • \ r 




P rog ran Model * 

Youth Planning and Development 

Any initial local planning phase will be strengthened If 
■» , 
involved youth are permit ted to contribute* 

Through work teams , youth coulli assume much of the 

responsibility for proposed programs* Some participants could 

Administer snd manage* Others could do resesrch snd analysis of 

lsbornarket trends, deliver some <pr e-determined services to 

other a in the community and offer other support services 

.(clerical, maintenance)* A Board of Coordinators csn be a chief 

resource with members asaigned to each team to serve as 

arbitrators, connectors witji other teaas and activities, and. if 

necessary, serve as the f insl authority to resolve conflict* 

Also provided ahould be experi/nces -equipping youth with 

the skills necessary to deliver counaeling and ^guidance services 

to other youth, to become 4K* re °* * nd cspable of initlsting 

effective community resource^^veldpment and utilization, to 

pe'rform community neb^a assessment with appropriate 'planning and 

follow-through, and to lifi^Late dialogue with.,and negotiate for 

education and training with the. school aystem and private 

industry* /** fc ^ 

At the end of this intensive training period, those young 

people should have designed snd be prepared to Implement a 

comprehensive sdvocacy system* they should be able Co provide 

specific services (guldsnce, tutoring, Job development,^ brokering 

services) to other youth, perhaps by sge groups: 16-18, ' 2-14, 

and 10-12.. They could provide services for, other groups: 
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parents, teachers, senior citizen! , community programs and 
organizations , Moat importantly , they will have determined what 
the Jocal labor-market future aeeds will be and will have 
Initiated negotiations with businesses, Industry and educational' 
Institutions to develop training/education and job opportunities 
In their community to meet these needs. 

During iaplexsentatlon of programs, selected adult advisors 
could be Instrumental in helping participants to develop an<J 
Implement training designed to provide appropriate Internships, 
to expand the resource network, and serve as teachers/counselors. 
T^ey would develop one-to-one relationships with the program 
pa/rrrtTunts, /helping them shape and refine their personal 
"*futures" scripts- It Is anticipated that j 
corporations/businesses will view this as a developaent of a 
skilled, highly motivated future supply, both for new job 

opportunities as well as replacements T f or workers who need 
retraining. » v ' 

Parcntr^andfrther Community Menbers 

« Parents participants enrolled in targeted schools would 
bt particularly encouraged to become involved* In addition to * 
Inviting them to attend and participate In scheduled meetings, 
special newsletters, seminars, and telephone chains (A calls B 
with a newa jtem; 8 calls C and C-D) would be utilized. T,hey 
would befeftcouraged to provide their children vitWetailed 
information about their jobs, allowing them to spend a day or two 
with thea there* and provide the information necessary to write a 
biography or family -anecdotal record. 

.t 
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Retired and elder. men&ers of the community could also be 
tapped for consultation* Nonunion, experienced carpenters r 

electrician!, and engineers could be used to teach special 

i 

skills* Teacher*' and counselors could"be called on to write 
proposals, edit reports, design ttaining sessions, plan seminars, 
etc* These could be as paid consultants or in exchange for, 
services youth could provide to the community, .particularly with 
senior citizens (Davidson, 1980, p. 2M8). * 

4 

The Actual Status of a Majority of Secondary School Guidance Programs 

While aost high schools can clain at least one trained and 
certified counselor, a fairl^ respectable* library of educational and 
career 1 (materials, a space or office where counaeling can occur, and 
where confidential files (if any) may be Jcept ~ rarely do these 
counselors enjoy : ( 
' - full or even part-time clerical or paraprofejplonal help 

- sufficient space for group activity £ 

- advanced systems for accessing career information ^ 

~ A 1 

- the time necesaary to 'work with students 

- administrative support antt priority * 

- authority to mobilize staff and community resources 

yj- familiarity with labor-market? trenda and Issues ' * 

- opportunities to upgrade^ their skills * 

- exposure to the sociology of occtipatlona; the vocabulary of the 
work place, the employer, the laboV union 

^- the funds needed to update their counseling tools, tests, and 

v inventories to reflect culture-free and sex-fair advances 

sophisticated levela of ability In management, evaluation, and 
staff coordination, or f 
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- sufficient understanding of and experience with those from other 

cultures, with different value orientations, or unique special 
1 needs. 

Clearly, the discrepancy between the ideal and actual capacity of 
a typical guidance staff Is a function of resource allocation (of 
tine, funds, and* professional development opportunities). The 
motivation to accoaplish the apparently Impossible dies hard In *this 
group, however, Their suggestions and recomnendatlons follow in a 
paraphrase of a'Califoroia publication. * 

' Part Three ; What the Schools Need to Assure Maxinua Capacity Output from 

Their Guldanoe Staffs as the Youth Initiative Becotaes Realized 



1. The administrative support necessary to Incorporate guidance 

if.sucs into the* curriculum ; Schedule 'progran topics focused on 
student-identified concerns. Conduct Independent g u idance 
*projecta j in the* comaunity. Offer race relations and huaan 
relations courses. Lead social studies research 'clashes In which 
students compile information about the labor aarket. 

2. - The time nelded to improve coordination with local community 

resource people : Identify-career advisors, girl/oid boy 
networks> living witnesses; establish advisory coaaittees, work, 
with citizen activists, urban leagues, community., agencies; 



*A majority of these recommendations were atlaulated by "Lost In the 
Shuffla: A Report on the Guidance System in California Secondly Schools, 
Santa BarbaraTv The) Citizen' s Policy Center, 1979. | 
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identify work, experience sites; ^elR students set up their 

i 

ova businesses, peer counseling system; arrange for their 

volunteer work with Indigent and aging* # $ 
, j 

-3. A pol icy which decreases the burden of clerical and 

7f c * ~ 

, administrative duties so as to- increase counselor availability to 
11 1 « 
students . Set up a system that lets students register themselves j/^ 

for classes, conduct Assemblies to explai^f graduation _ 

requirements, vocational training opportunities, work study and 

internship options. Offer time management training, to counselors 

and. administrators. Seek clerical resource help f rom-business 

and computer science classes, through colleague CETA personnel, 

and parent volunteers. 

The encouragement Cif student involvement and input : Develop 
student ombudsman, information specialists, and a more equitable 
student government representation. Request student help in 
designing gu ids nee. services, identifying community services to be 
performed, establishing student performance codes, "4 in 
adjudicating any violation to these codes. 

grovidb lncactivca to schools which develop new roles for their 

counselors as Community Resource Coordinstors. 

Require, school systems to submit plans which specify the 

reaources needed to update the training, recruitment, 

certification and continuing education of ttieir guidance staff,sn 

Provide funds to higher education ^institutions tWat commit "\ 
• / 

. themselves £pt recruiting % ainorities into Counselor training 

program*, develop^ng^cTSbnjielor training sequences which^quip 

<a - * 

future practitioners with the skills needed to reach work-bound , 

youth and adults; entering into cooperative agreements with local 
business and industry for internships, exchange programs; 
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collaborative research on the discrepancy between job readiness 
and actual job availability. 
8, Earmark special Infusions of guidance funds , resources Y and 

facilities to schools where disadvantaged studenta are present in 
large numbers. 

B. Suggestions for Reaearch and Exemplary Activities to be Supported by 
the Secretary of Education through Discretionary Set-Asides 

* „ 

Note; The February, 1980 Report of *-the Joint Econonic CoaMittee of Congress 
devoted considerable attention to the employment issue, particularly 
to the effects upon national productivity of the current high levels 
of youth unemployment. Three of nine recommendations (numbers 16, 
17, and 18) speak particularly to the counseling and information 
{feeds of these* youth, with emphasis upon "making connections ^between 
basic educational skills and future employment opportunities"/ 
"identifying and asslsting'the economically disadvantaged minority 
youth", and "programs which prevent premature school leaving or 
provide alternatives to conventional educational methods for school" 
1 dropouts," * j 

frgsearch on Youth Employabll ity 

r 

1". Longitudinal studies are needed on the effects of * school-based 
counseling interventions upon disadvantaged youth; how do these 
compare with comaunity-baied services to the sane cohort in terms 
of meaningful Job placement and/ mobility? 
1 # Career aspirations of minority females and males ahould be ^ 
studied to'compare" their (a) source, (b*) their realism, #(c) their 
feasibility, (d) their durability, and (e) their capacity for 
modification by certain advocates and/or systems? 
Stud? is needed on the differing effects on urban, ainority youth 
of self-contained career guidance programs and those programs 
which combine career guidance with other services such as 
education, employment, faoily counseling, peer coun iing,/^ 
community service, etc 
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4. Identify the most effective delivery systems for job 

trainings job seeking, finding , and keeping ikllli as they 
relate to youth and young adults who are handicapped t 
disadvantaged, or aeaberi of a racial or ethnic minority 
group. 

5* Design research that attempts to answer the following questions: 
jk* What are the factors determining an Individual's- chances" In 

today's labor narket? * 
b* Have "federal lavs made an appreciable 4 difference in hiring 

• patterns? in actual numbers of job openings? 
c» Doss the vocational education ayatem that^^wgjkad tfnce for a 
vhite sale constituency still work today for black sales, 
vhite females x black females? 
6. Study is needed on the relationship of guidance services to later 
job status of vocatlonaT~$raduates, liberal arts graduates, and' 
graduates exposed to career! 



^ee^^educatiyd^Tthodi ,of instruction. 



Note 1: Cronln (1980) and Ashenfelter (1976) would probably a^dd three 
-other research questions to this agenda: Why is* the current 
labor market advantage enjoyed by vocational prograa graduates 
. "limited" to tjte four years immediately fallowing high school? 
What will be the longitudinalNf fects of earlier career 
exploration programs .launched in elementary and middle schools? 
Why aren't disadvantaged, giftedi or "alienated*^ students 4 
attracted to today's vocational programs? 

Note 2: Smith* (1980) suggests that the much publicized distinctions 
between the effectiveness of summer job programs for youth in 
Baltinore and Washington, D.C., might be more correctly 
attributed to the predominant and visible work force models" In 
each city. .In Baltimore, youth tee blue-collar workers rewarded 
„ by I community undergoing a renaissance of re- building whereas * 
Washington's models are a hidden but known elite of white-collar 
government workers for the most part. Washington »yoath rarely 
see or hear praise for those who undergird that ,city, and see no 
connection between their subsistence level job ais nments and 
what they perceive as the more desirable "top" jobu in the 
bureaucracy. , r 
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Note 3; There Is mounting evidence (Grasso and Shea (a), 1979, p. 156) 

Chat participating females benefit more from vocational education 
than^do raaieo; that vocational education is "better at securing 
initial Job placement than establishing a long term labor market 
advantage" (Grasso and Shea (b), p. 159); and that vocational 
education - by itself - can only predict potential access to a 
third of today's job market (Mangum, 1976). School-based 
programs combining counseling, Job-search techniques, remedial 
education, work experience, and skill training - on the other hand 
- would not only appear to be better predictors of sustained and 
satlafying employment for both sexes but would expand job 
opportunities to -81 percent „of the current market. 

Exemplary and Inndvativc Studies and Models 

1. Involve youth, particularly minority youth, in the planning, 
implementation and evaluation of community resource development 
programs.' Focus could be placed on employment, consumer 
awareness, economics, family life, health and nutrition, housing, 

and transportation. j j 

I ' / 

2. Establish day care centers for the infants and children of 

disadvantaged ^eenage parents. Staff these centers with 
counselor supervisors, with the teen-age parents serving as 
paraprofesslonals and aides. 

3. Construct an ancillary teaching/counseling staff of service 
industry personnel. Arrange for their regular instruction on the 
need for communication and interpersonal skills in today's 
^tervi£e-orle'hted economy. - J ~ ~"*| 

1 4. Develop work experience sites in nursing homes, area agencies for 
aging, hospitals, and nutrition centers. *C 



Summary t . 

lr more 



Readying dlsadvantaged.youth to compete successfully with their 

c 

advantaged peers for unsubsldized employment must become the long-term 
objective of the Education title of thCsubJect legislation. V lie the 
companion effort launched through the LABOR xitle will attempt to correct 
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for these inequities of readiness In, vivo , Che Adainlstratlon has properly 
assigned a first priority to Identifying and treating their root causes 
*raong the in-school population of these youth* 

Research suggests that the presence of s highly competent and 
resourceful guidance and counseling staff In each of the targeted schools 
ind communities can Increase, the power of education to sddress these early 
symptoms— well before they become the entrenched huaan statistic provoking 
the present action. Because this profession's primary concern lies with 
the Individual, Its practitioners are better able to mediate connections 
aade by the student between the ultimately personal decision that Is 
tmployability - and the academic, social, and vocational skills that make 
up its substance, 

Counselors have learned, through first-hand experience, that minority 
youth unemployment - unlike youth unemployment in general - cannot be 
attributed solely to lack of specific Job skills, w</rk motivation, or even 

4 

the ability to communicate these accomplishments to potential employers. 
They have also learned that they anof their colleague educators will need to 
employ radical new approaches if the perceptions of these youth that 
schools are detached, If not unsympathetic learning environments - are to 
change. Their own proposed contributions: among them the mobilization of 
community resources and pee,r support systems, heightened family contact, 
the use of Indigenous role models, and a completely overhauled construct of 
Job information, readiness, exploration, search, placement, and follow-up 
are but a few of the essential actions education will need to take if the 
cycle of dlsadvantagement Is to be arrested in mid-course. 
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Attachment: 5 




ABSTRACT : The Six Percent Setasr6e for Vocational' Guidance: 
Rationale for its application to all State brokered 
'Vocational Education Programs 



Under current vocational education law (Title II of P>L. 94-482), 
there are four (4) major subparts devoted to State Vocational Education 
Programs in Part,A. Subparts 2 and 3 (the 8asic Grant and the Program 
Ii«proveoent and Supportive Services-Grant) receive a single appropriation 
which is subsequently divided - 80/20 - for those purposes. Within Sub- 
part 3, Section 134 requires that at least 20 percent of funds appropriat- 
ed for that Subpart be expended on vocational guidance. This percentage 
can be translated — in real ten* — to a 4 .percent setaside of the 
amounts appropriated for Subparts 2 and 3 in combination. < 

Because no such assurance that guidance services will be provided 
to recipients of "regular" programs (Subpart 2), disadvantaged programs 
(Subpart 4), consumer and homemaking programs (Subpart 5), or for State 
Administnatiye purposes (Section 102-d), exists, the request for a six 
percent setaside for these purposes from each State *program subpart's 
appropriation is viewed as botji reasonable and essential. i 

Documentation supporting this need to institutionalize vocational 
guidance programs and services within regular programs, work study programs, 
cooperative education programs, programs for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped, consumer and homemaking programs, and residential vocational 
schools has been obtained, from: 

* two national surveys of state guidance personnel (see attachments, 
1 and 2), 

* The NVGA/AVA joint publication on vocational ^education (see attach- 



* The research literature on youth unemployment vis a vis the cost- 
effectiveness of guidance and counseling (see attachment 4), and 

* H.R.4974 The Vocational Guidance Act of 1981, introduced on 
November 13.1981 by Congressmen Kildee (D-MI) and Goodling (0-PA). 

The recommended six percent setaside from each major state vocational 
program appropriation for guidance programs would — we believe— assure 
that all program recipients will receive the minimum guidance and cognseling. 
placement and follow-up services to which they are entitled. Furthermore, if 
current appropriations for Subparts 2 through 5, plus 102 (d) - Administration - 
are uti 1 ized.as \*n example, the presumed national setaside for vocational guid- 
ance would translate into a state expenditure increased by less than $200 
thousand per jurisdiction. In effect, this assurance that a redeployment of 
existing appropriations will recognize the vocational counseling needs of all who 
participate in vocational education at the local level will extend counseling 
benefits to four additional Program areas without increasing federal d ollar costs 
This will be accomplished if each subject state program takes on its equitable share 
of^this institutionalization and accountability for guidance services by reassign- 
ing six percent of its targeted funds to these ends, 

*N0TE. part B (National Programs) has not been viewed as a potential source for 

guidance setaside purposes. * ' 
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Mr. Kildee. So that we may gather your collective, wisdom, a&d 
you may comment upon that of others, I think we will continue 
with the witnesses, and then begiq questioning after hearing from 
the entire panel. J . 

STATEMENT OR JEFFREY W. DRAKE, COORDINATOR OF CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT, GENESEE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
FLINT, MICH. 

Dr. Drake. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. My name is Jeffre^ Drake, and I am a coordinator 
for career development ,with the Gepesee Intermediate School Dis- 
trict in Flint* Mich., where I service the kindergarten through 12th 
grade schools, the community college, and also nonpublic schools. 

I am very honored to represerft the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, the Michigan Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and also as past president of the Michigan Vocational 
Guidance Association and th^ Genesee Area Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. , 

I am very pleased to* represent them. My 'purpose today is to give 
testimony *on the need for vocational guidance, how it is delivered, 
and some objective outcomes that we have found in not only Flint, 
but in Michigan. 

With all this honor, in Flint, Mich., we also have a very dubious 
honcff, and th^t has been several times we have been the city with 
the highest unemployment rate in the country. And in fact, just 
thii morning, I heard that General Motors' bond rating has 
dropped from AAA to an AA, meaning— and this is the first time 
sinCe the depression that that has occurred. *~ 

So, the. economy is very real to us in Flint, and we are doing our 
best to link education with business so that we prepare our stu- 
dents, so that they can enter the world of work. 

We found a need in the State of Michigan, through the Michigan 
educational assessment program, we did a stud} on career develop- 
ment, and we foun<J that, though secondary school students know 
how to make decisions and make plans, they haVe difficulty linking 
those processes with the real world of work. . \- 

And, so, we have found that to be true, as well as in a recent 
study with the Flint community schools', again, thosp students 
wanted more vocational guidance, they wanted more vocational 
education training programs, and they cited that type of need. 

We found, in the Flint area and in Michigan, that if we approach 
vocational guidance fri a structured way, that the outcomes are im- 
proved for the youth &nd adults that we work with. 

In fact, when we compare traditional guidance— that is, talking 
with the student about vocational' option^, compared to actually 
structuring that experience, Sve found thatlthe students and adults 
involved with the structured experience, do improve in planning 
and decisionmaking skills. ^ 

For example, .at the Godwin Heights High School, there was a 
study just' completed where 85* percent of the ninth-graders that 
went through that program were better prepared in knowing what 
high school courses they should^take to get prepared for work, had 
better information on what to do, a better idea of job outlook, how 
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to use career resource centers,- fill out job application and also* 
took the responsibility for their future. 
They became more^pal directed. 

We like to mix in technology because computers are with us/ At 
the Genesee Intermediate School District, we developed a program 
called the educational and career exploration system. In a study ; 
with that, we found that students Had a better knowledge of re- 
sources for exploration, mey could plan betjter vocationally, and 
they knew how to use information for decisionmaking as a result of 
that.- ' . * < 

We also use the Michigan occupational information system 
through a structured guidance appfroaoh, and find that to be a very 
effective way. of dealing with vocational guidance. 

We found that the combination o£ counselors, computers, and 
career Resource centers through a structured approach has the 
greatest gains for.thq youth and adults thatjve work with. 

The private sector is very much involved in the Flint area, 
through our chamber of commerce, the business and education co-' 
ordinating council is housed there, we have a day-ori^the-job^ro- 
gram there, we have career conferences where people from busi- 
ness go into the schools, and they just have recently started a 
preemployment center whicJureaHy is working on the attitude of 
yopth, getting ready for frhtTwon$ of work. 

Alined with that, we have had a career guidance institute. In 
fact, we are now in our fourth career guidance institute, and an in- 
teresting statistic which I an very proud ofts that 100 percent of 
the participants now have a better perspective of the business com- 
munity as a result of that. 

The cooperation among business, education, government, indus- 
try and labor that is occurring with that institute, is really promis- 
ing for us. And we also have Oakland University working with us 
so that we do provide graduate credit for those educators who are 
wanting such credit. 

For postsecondary education, Mott Community College is also 
working in that direction. We are really iri a ver> much of a chang- 
ing world for yOuth and adults, with robotics, ultrasonics, lasers, 
micrographics, and information and word processing, we really 
need to deal with youth and adults, and show them what is going 
to be happening in the future. 

To conclude, I have found that quality vocational guidance pro-* 
duces goal-directed youth and adults, and through^ vocational edu 
cation training at schools such as our Genesee Area Skill Center, 
they become productive, taxpaying workers in our society. 

So, through vocational education, vocational guidance, involving 
the private sector, we can enhance and develop the economy of not 
only Flint, but of Michigan and the United States. 

-Thank you. (, 

[The prepared statement of Di^ Jeffrey Drake follows:] 
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• Prepared Statement op Jeffrey W. .Drake, Ph. D., Coordinator of Career 
Development, Genesee Intermediate School District, Funt, Mich. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 
1 

. My name is Jeffrey Drake, Coordinator of Career development for the 
Certesee Intermediate School District, Flint, Michigan. In my job I provide 
coordination and consultation to^fmprove vocational guidance and placement 
services at the 21 constituent K12 school districts in Genesee County and at 
Mott Comm^Tiity Allege. This represents 100,600 K12 public students, 6,000 
nonpublic students, and 10,800 community college Students. » » 

I am honored to represent the American Personnel and Cuidance Association 
and the Michigan Personnel end Cuidance Association, representing 40*000 and 
2,000 counseling professionals, respectively. As Past President for the Michigan 
Vocational Cuidance Association and the Genesee Area Persoppel and Guidance 
Association, I am also honored to represent these associations. 

Since I am from Flint, Michigan, my testimony will present a local and 
state perspective. This testimony will include comments which also may relate 
to a national perspective. 

The need for vocational guidance is apparent. A 1980 state-wide study 
in Michigan points out that while seventh and tenth grade students may have 
some vocational decision making and planning skills, they have difficulty linking 
these skills with the real world of .work. In a recent Flint study, more 'than half 
of the students felt a need for more vocational training programs, more help in 
finding a job, and more available Career information. 

When youth and adults are faced with a vocational choice, they have difficulty 

• 1 • 

in determining a preferred vocational option. Traditionally, vocational guidance and 
counseling , ls*pro«rided by talking with youth and adults about vocational options 

T <* ' 

Recent-studies suggest that the structured vocational guidance approach is more 

\ 
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effective. OnASV 85% of the, nlntli grade students in one Michigan high school 

agreed that a structured vocational 1 planning experience helped them. J 

1) understand which high school courses would be needed for a vocational 

/ r 

choice'.^ ?) gain valuable information about jobs and what to expect in the 

) 

future, 3)* know the job outlook^Tor vooational choices, .understand the 
importance of using a career resource center, 5) complete a job application 
form correctly, 6) prepare for a job interview,' and finally 7) understand that 
they were responsible for their future. Structured vocational guidance helps 
people to be more goal directed than does traditional vocational guidance. Youth 
*hd adults need decision making and planning skills to determine .preferred voca- 
tional options. # ' 

With our economy moving from a product-based to an information-based 
economy, it is Important to utilize a technology based* vocational guidance approach. 
One computer assisted structured counseling systfcm develo'po^ at the Genesee Inter 
mediate- School District in Flint, the Educational, a ncf Career Exploration System 
(ECES), prov/cjed the following outcomes with tenth grade\}udents. ECES students 
scored'*siq/iGcantly higher than non-ECES students in their ability in vocational 
planning, their knowledge of resources for exploration, and their ability in using 
information with decision making . In another ECES study, the system was found 
to be a cost effective tool for use with counselors and students using a structured 
vocational guidance approach A computer assisted information retrieval system 
developed in Michigan, the Michigan Occupational Information System (MOIS), 
has also been used with a structured vocational guidance approach. In addition, 
use of career resource centers has enhanced vocational guidance experiences. 
Our experience indicates that the most effective approach is using counselors. 
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computers, and career resource centers. to deliver vocational guidance. This 
approach lea'd* secondary students to programs at schools such as the Genesee 
Area ^kill Center in Flint. 

V 

Involvement with the private sector is becoming increasingly important 
/ 

for vocational guidance. The Business and Education Coordinating Council, 
housed at the Flint Area Chamber of Commerce, has provided Day on -the -Job 
and career conference experiences for secondary school and Mott Community 
College students for the past ten years. ~ \ 

The Career Guidance Institute (CGI) has provided seminars, tours, and 
job shadowiri^JfeApenences for counselor's and teachers for the past three years, 
The^CG! has been a highly^successfui cooperative venture among business, 
education, government, industry, and labor. Educators are learning more 
about opportunities for youth and adults in the private sector ahxirXn entrepre 
neurship areas. In the past three CGls, 100% of the participants indicated that 
they gained a better perspective of the business community Oakland University 
offered graduate^credit for educators participating in the CGI. ^ 

Vocational guidance fpr aoyjlts is gaining in importance , Programs at the 
community college and university levels need to be ^enhanced as our population 

gets older Community based guidance and counseling for adults needs to be 

( 

strengthened as we deal with the expansion of technology through robotics, 
ultrasonics, Hasers, computer graphics, word, information processing, and other 

, once futuristic concepts which are with us today. / 

Quality vocational guidance produces goal directed youth and adults who 
enter vocational education training programs. These people, in turn, become 
productive, tax paying workers in our society/ Vocational guiddrice and m 
vocational education, along with cooperation with the private sector, can 4 

. enhance the economic development of Flint, of Michigan, and of the United States 
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Michigan Educational Assessment Program > 
Study Highlights, '1980 

SEVENTH GRADE RESULTS 



Seventh graders have a better knowledge of their interests than of 
their values. * 

-9 out of 10 were able to provide behaMioral examples of personal 
interests, but only 7 out of 10 were able to provide examples 
of values the/ hold. 

-7 out of 10 were able to identify the persons or events that 
influenced their developing an interest, but only S out of 10 
were ayie>sto identify external influences on their values.*"^\ 

Seventh graders have general decision making skills, but do not always 
link decision making to acceptance of responsibility for the outcomes. . 

*■ -over 9 out of 10 were aware of decisions they have made at 
home; 8 out of 10 were awrfre of decisions that are made for 
them. ' x 

>N 

-9 out of 10 were able to identify the factors that are important 
to consider in making certain decisions. 

-6 out of 10 were able to identify^ responsibility that came with 
a personal decision. 

Seventh graders were ahjle to see what is required to learn a skill, to 
complete a task, or to make a decision in situations that are close 
to their experiences. They performed less well when asked to project 
to the future or to situations less familiar to them. I 
V 

-whereas three- fourths of the students knew which activities 
would help in leading a skill of current interest, only slightly 
more than half couid relate school courses and other- current ,.» 
acti/ities to occupations. 

- • 
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-though students were aware of positive and negative consequences 
of finishing high school or attending college after high school, 
only half of the students were aware of potential benefits or 
disadvantages of a^ vocational school. 

Siailarly, seventh graders were weak in the application or transfer of 
school -learned skills to situations in the real world. 

-less than half o£ the* students were able to perform correctly 
on items involving budgeting of money. 

-less than half of the students could identify job-seeking 
behavior appropriate to persons their age. , 

Seventh graders performed poorly on tasks requiring a planned or 
ordered approach to goal attainment. 

-only 4 out of 10 were able to set a goal in the area of self 
development within a given time frame, and 6 out of 10 were 
able to give two steps needed to attain ^hat goal. 

-only 4 out of 10 were able to estimate the length of time re- 
quired to accomplish a variety of specific goals. 

r 

-less than half were able' to provide an example of an activity 
they had planned. Of those that were able to provide an example, 
loss than half reported going through organized planning steps 
to completo the activity. * ^ 

Seventh graders did Jnost poorly on knowledge of sources of occupa- 
nt tional information* 

-only 3 out of 10 were able to identify appropriate sources for 
learning about occupations* 

The following specific outcomes reflect more general attitude and skill 
levejsr of seventh graders which have implications for career development. 
• 

A majority of seventh ^graders showed an awarenffss of inner processes 
which affect how they feel about themselves and about others who are 
significant to them. 

\ 

-6 out of 10 were ablo to recognize self^concept changes in 
given case descriptions, a*nd over S out of 10 wero able to 
recognize similar changes within themselves. 

-5 out of 10 understood the feelings involved in given conflict 
situations between peers, and between pee^rs and parents. 
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Seventh graders do not perceive their daily activities at home and 
school as related to activities performed in occupations. 

-less than half of the students were able to name activities 
they have done in school, >hone or elsewhere which would bo 
- related to an occupation. , 

Seventh graders responded in ways which^showed that' they would tend to 
seek occupational info ration from secondary sources (books, pamphlets, 
etc.) rather than through direct contact sources (observing, talking 
with worker) . 

When comparing seventh graders to fourth graders, the level of sex-biased 
behavior was reduced at the seventh grade level. It was still present, 
however in the male-female interests. Girls and boys were still pre- 
disposed toward female and male-dominated interests respectively. The 
sane phenomenon that emerged at the- fourth grade level reappeared among 
seventh graders. Girls were still more inclined than boys to explore 
career-related interests across stereotypical lines. , ^ 



TENTH GRADE RESULTS 

The most compelling finding from the tenth grade results is the fact thai 
while students showed moderate to high decision making skills and know- 
ledge ami understanding about planning for, evaluating, and implementing 
life*career goals, very few are applying these in their actual life 
situations. There- is a large gap between what is known and what is 
practiced. * j 

' -more than 9 out 10 were able to match interestT^to occupations, 
and to select correct, alternative ways of reaching a life goal 
in Riven case descriptions, but only 5 out 10 reported that they 
have thought seriously about or had taken some action on future 
life role decisions* 



-although 1 out 2 knew of different sources of occupational 
information, only 1 out of 20 have used four or five sources. 



\ 

\ -only 1 out of S could identify appropriate resource persons . 

\ for help with career planning. i \ f 

\ Correspondingly, when students were tested on an application of school', 

skills to practical situations^ particularly in the area of eftployab i Uty 
\ skills, performance was low. \ 



-only I out of 20 wore able to write an acceptable letter of 
application. 

-only 3 out of 10 were able to fill a job application blank 
acceptably. 



\ 
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Tenth graders* however, have mastered some social and interpersonal 
skills* and exhibited these in a simulated job interview. Performance 
on the employment aspects of the interview , however, was lower than on 
the social and interpersonal aspects. 

-in a simulated job interview, 8 out of 10 presented theaselves 
at an acceptable level in appearance , speech, and nanntrs, but 
fewer--6 out of 10--perforaed satisfactorily in the interview. 

Tenth graders, like seventh graders, do not perceive their activities 

• at home and school as being work- or career-related. % 

-only 1 out of 5 were able to name five part-time* jobs or 
volunteer work # experiences during the past year. 

It is not clear-, therefore, whether the Majority who plan to work on 
part-tine jobs durirTg high school aTe considering this in relation to 
their career planoing. Very few students would consider volunteer 
work experiences during their high school years. 

. • -8 out of 10 students reported that they expected to work ^art-time 

/during high school. 

/ -slightlv more than 1 out o( 10 expected to work as a volunteer 
during high school . 

Aside- from the gap between knowledge and practice reflected in the above 
findings, there were interestinscontrasts in the ,area of self knowledge 
•nd application of interpersonal skills: 

Tenth graders* showed a high level of self, knowledge iji their awareness 
of personal interests and values, but were less able to see how they 

* influence or art/ influenced in their interests and values. 



or art/ ii 

ut of 10 
k .« ' _ 



-9 out of 10 were able to compare their own interests and values 
* with those of others. 

-4 out of 10 were able to cite external influences pn their 
interests and 6 out of 10 could describe how^-t-ney influenced 
others' interests': 

-less than 3 out of 10 were able to describe how they influence 
others or are influenced in the "area of values. 

Despite the complexity of the dimension of self growth, there wa* evidence 
of changes in the level of sel f knowledge between seventh and tenth grades. 

Tenth graders performed at a higher level than seventh graders on 
Certain aspects of self development and assessment. 

^ ^8 out of 10, as contrasted to 6 out of 10 seventh graders, 
recognized how self concept had changed in given case des- 
cription^ and 6 out of 10, as contrasted to S out of 10 
seventh graders, recognized siailar changes in themselves. 
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,-9 out of 10, a* contrasted to A out of 10 seventh gradtrs, 
tfere able to set a goal in the area of self development' * 
within, a given tine frame, and 7 out of 10, as contrasted. 
t to 6 out of 10,\were able to give -two steps needed to attain 

the goal . 

Contrasting results between th* fourth and tenth grades. in the area of sox 
role stereotyping were also found. $ex differences in certain rolos and 
interests which were not evident at the fourth grade level, appear to have 
crystallized by the tenth grade. * ' 

' -whereas 40% and 43% respectively of fourth grade boys and 
girls indicated an interest in helping people, 10% and 28% 
respectively of tenth grade nalo and female students indicated 

i this interest. 

•whereas, 38 "and 42% respectively of fourth grade boys and 
girls expressed an interest in reading, 10 and 25% respectively 
, of ten;h grade male. and female students indicated this interest. 
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C flint Comngniiy School Graduate 

Vol low-up: A Synopsis 

701 flint Cop^unity School graduates of 197? responded to a local graduate survey. * 
this was aftOjj) return of tht 1739 mailed out. 

Of tht««. $0.9* liked their hijh school experience "very much" or H prett> well". 4.71 * 
dlsllkedNt lotcvhK or very auch and 13. tl didn't feci stronily either way. 

• More than 502* felt the following changes should be ssde: ' 

(l« There should be more vocational training program. 
2. There should be nore hrnlp 1a finding a job. 
3. fhara should be more opportunity for students te get to know faculty. 
'*> There should be store information on careers. 

lfe asked the graduates if they feir. they had been restricted in their "choice ef classes • 
by race, sex, teachers, counselors, parents or not at ail. et.2X ftlt they had^not been 
, limited We also asked if the above factors influenced them to choose certain ciesaes. 
35 IZ felt they had not been influenced by. any of the above (actors. 27? were influenced 
4>7 counselor^ advice'and il.Uby their teacher's advice. sNtZ said they had not 
changed their career plans since graduation. 

The 1977 graduates reported receiving counaeling services prlaarlly in sefecting their 
classes^aad in college admlsslens. with heHp In making career plans, seif-understendlng. 
and personal problems oext in frequency. 

90 tl of the graduates reported thet their counselor was usually or always available 
with til rating the counseling txcellcot or good, il .41 fair, and only 2.7X considered 
it poor. 

Over 40Z expected to come back to visit with their counselor during the year following 
graduation. 

Results of the state follow-up conducted by the Michigan Department of Education for the 
1977 high school graduates have recently been reported. 1 ,359 flint graduates (7 7.-1 J) 
responded. 

Fifty- three par cent of the Flint graduates have found eaployaent compared to 67X 
throughout the state Twenty Mr cent arc seeking work compared to 10X throughout the 
state. Thirty-four per cent of the 1*77 flint graduates are full-time students with 32Z 
of til Michigan grads reporting as full-tioe students. ' 

Seventy-one par cent of the Flint graduates rated their high school experiences as 
excellent or good preparation for what they are now doing. However only 611 of graduates 
throughout tha state rated their high schools excellent or good. 

/Over three tiaes as many Flint grads seek Job placement help from school counselors as 
/ do Michigan graduates in general. Thirty per cent |>f the Flint graduates register with 

Student Placement Servicj* while about \2Z hsve this service in the state. Sixty-three , 
V per cant of the Flint graduates report counselor assistance in placement for poat- 
\ secondary education, while only 37X of 197 7 graduates throughout the state report auch 
\assistance. 

Thus It would appear that the Flint Coemunity SchooTs and its counselors and placement 
personnel are providing Quality service for its students. It is also apparent there is 
room for improvement and continuoua effort will be made in thst direction. 
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Godwin Heights High School Study, Wyoming, Michigan 

Career and Three-Year High School Planning Feedback Percentages 

The following percentages are from the 1979-80 arid 1980-81 Career anji Three-Year 
High School Planning feedback form. The ninth grade students go through 10 weeks of 
structured lessons and upon completion, the students evaluate the impact it had on 
them. It has 24 items and is based on a 1-4 iikert Scale. I s Strongly agree, 2= agree, 
3- Disagree, and 4 s Strongly disagree. The following is a breakdown of percentage 
impact on each statement for the past two years. 

1980-81 1979-80 
1 16 students 125 students 



1 . The Program Planning Unit helped me to understand 90.5% 88.8% 
my interests. 

2. The^Program Planning Unit helped me identify the 88.8% ' 88.8% 
jobs for which I am suited. * 

3. The Pro,gram Planning Unit helped me'to prepare my 88.4% 88.0% 
high school educational plans for the next three years. 

4. The Program planning Unitjielped me to leani about 88.7% 88.8% 
working conditions on a job. 

5. The Program Plarfhing Unit helped me understand 93.1% 

that I am responsible for my future. ' 

6. The Program Planning Unit has helped me understand 84.5% * 76.0%^ 
how to make better decisions. ff 

7. The Program Planning Unit has helped me to be more 86.2% 85.6% 
realistic about my job future. 

8. The Program Planning Unit has helped me understand * 92.3% 90.4% 
the high school courses I need to complete my first 

career choice. ^ x 

9. The PrpgrarlGPlanning Unit has helped me realize . 97.4% 96.0% 
importance of a job'interview. 

10. The Program Planning Unit has helped me to be able 97.4% 97.6% 
to fill out job applications correctly. 

U . r The Program Planning Unit has helped me to 77.5% 80.8% 

know where to look for jobs. 
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1980-81 1979-80 
* * * )l 16 students 125 students 

s 

12 The Program Planning Unit has helped me understand 94.8% 96 S'/ 
how to be prepared for* job interview. 

13 The Program Plannim^nif has jjelped 0 me to under- 81. 9% 82.4',; 
stand what contributes tojosinga job. 

14. The Program Planning Unit has helped me to know 93.9V 92.0% 
the job outlook for my career choices. *v 

15 The Program 'Plaining Unit Has helped me to know" 85.3^ 72 8%* 
the rewards and value of wdrk: * 

*** 

16 The Program planning Unit helped me understand 80.2V 87 .2% 
how to keep a job. ' ' \, - 

17. The Program Planning UmJ has helped me to become^ 81. 9*/' $0.0% 
aware of physical demands of a job. 

18. The Program Planning Unit helped me understand . 95 7% 94.4% 
the importance of using a career center for job 

information. > 

19. The Program Planning Unit has helped me to " 88.8% • * 83.2%' 
know the sabry earnings for my particular job interest. 

20 The Progcam Planning Unifhas helped me to know * 97.4% 77.0% 
the personal requirements for a job. 

21. The Program Planning Unit has helped me understand 85.4% , 92.8% 
the relationship between my high school education > 

and what happens after high school. * • 

22. TJie Program Planning Unit has helped me understand 84.5^ 89.6% 
my career potential. 

23. I thought that the Program PlannAg Unit provided 96.6'// .87.2% 
valuable information forme abott jobs and what to 
expect in the future. 

24. The Program Planning Unit helped me to understand 81 .0% 80.9% 
my abilities*. > 




GENESEE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Vocational Education and Career Development Services 
2413 West Maple Avenue 
Flint, Michigan 48507 

EXECUTIVE* RESEARCH SUMMARY 



Research Study Title. The Effects of a Computer-Assisted Career" 

% Guidance Support System upon'the Vocational 
Maturity of High School Sophomores 

Researcher: Jeffrey W. Drake, Ph.D. 

Coordinator, Career Development 
Genesee Intermediate School District 

The primary purpose of this^s > tixH f ''w as to determine the effectiveness of 
a Computer -Assisted Career Guidance Support System, the third version 
of the Educational and Career Education System (ECES ifl), in increasing 
the vocational maturity of high school sophomores as measured By the 
Canker Development Inventory (SDI) , ^ 

The total sample in this study consisted of 320 sophomores in four se- 
lected suburban high schools In the Genesee Intermediate School District. 
Eighty (80) sophomores in the experimental group from one high school 
used ECES computer terminals at the Genesee Area Skill Center. Eighty 
(80) sophomores *m the experimental group from another high school used 
ECES computer terminals at their local high school building. One hundred 
-sixty (160) sophomores in the control group from two high schools did not 
use ECES computer terminals prior to or during this research study ./^ 

The primary findings of this study were that (1) ECES students scored sig- 
nificantly higher than non-ECES students in the following areas as measured 
by the CDI. Planning Orientation (p1<,001), Resources for Exploration 
(p. <.00T), Information and Decision-Making (p. <.01), and Vocational Ma- 
turity (p. < .001), (2) internal locus of control, students (students who are 
internally motivated) scored significantly higher (p. < .001) in vocational 
maturity than external locus of control students (students who believe pri- 
marily in luck, fate, and other external factors), (3) ECES female students 
scored significantly higher (p. < ,001) in vocational maturity than ECES 
male students, and ]&] ECES Career Planning Center students scored sig- 
nificantly higher (p'. < . 001 ) in vocational maturity than ECES local high 
school students. 

In conclusion, the obtained results of the study suggest that EC^S signif- 
icantly affects the vocational maturity of high school sophomores. Also, 
locus of control perceptions, sex of subjects, and ECES computer terminal 
locations are all si'gnificant variables upon the vocational maturity of high 
school sophomores. 
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GENESEE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL OISTRICT 
^ 2413 West Maple Avenue 

Flint, Mfchigap 48507-3493 



Genesee Area 
Career Guidance Institute 



a. Participant Evaiuation Sutwry 



1. The quality of the Career Guidance Institute was: 

38 excellent 16 good 1_ fair 

Example Comments : 




poor 



The speakers represented a good variety of businesses and were well 
versed on their subject. Information supplied on new jobs and at the 
tour sites can be used directly in career classes* 

/ * ' 

I feel the CGI met and exceeded Its goals and objectives. CGI not only 
broadened our knowledge of the world of work, but It expanded our know- 
ledge of the tremendous opportunities in "the Flint area.. 

Well organized; Yariety of speakers; Very informative. 

2. The information presented in the seminars was: ' . 



36 excellent 
Example Comments: 



16 good 



3 fair 



poor 



Presenters were well prepared/ Current Information,. (Nearly presented. > ■ 

Information was extremely well timed for our economic situation and 
very helpful to us as educators. * - 

All presentations were good. *The mixture of presentations related 
• directly tto career areas and those about work in generarwere good. 

ExampTo^ of positive aspects of the seminars were: + 

presented, a positive picture of Flint's future. . 

Seminars were well paced with ample time for tfie speaker to make the pre* 
sentatlon and answer most questions, but avoided being dull and dragged 
out. All presentations related well the CGI concepts, and all presenters 
did good jobs of presenting their materials. 

The CGI semlaar was very beneficial, because educators were given an 
opportunity to meet and exchange Ideas with local businessmen.. 
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4. Examples, of negative aspects of the seminars were: 

It was mentioned by some of those attending that the presentations were too 
rapid-fire and there was not time enough for questions. Personally, I 
enjoyed the rapid-fire approach because we accomplished much in a rather 
short period of time. - 

Very few - one nay be a few speakers could have directed themselves more to 
the employment problems/answers of the present for our area. 

None; 

5. Information obtained from the tours was: 

31- excellent 21 good ' 3 fair . _Q_ poor 

r Example Consents : • • 

Tours were excellent. ^ 

Very reliable information. Also good to get the chance to observe workers 
and question them about job duties, satisfaction, etc. 

Very helpful for classroom use to al 1 areas. * 

6. Examples of positive aspects~of the tours were: 

Good variety; Realistic; Positive; Well -organized; Interesting. 

It was a chance te see different areas of the "real world" and share 
ideas then with students* .All businesses were very well prepared for 
our visits. 

The tours were extremely informative and generally handled by knowledgeable 
individuals. If information was not available, they were receptive to 
telling us where to get it or whom to contact. Excellent contact persons 
for future use. 

7. Examples of negative aspects toucs^were: 

Too often the tours discussed the facility or the products, not career 
possibilities. \ 

Only the fact that for my average or less than average applicants, it is 
becoming harder for them to find jobs. The demands for even entranfe- 
level \jobs are stricter and stricter. 

None. \ 
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8. Rate overay-'tour experience: 

27 . excellent 24 good 3_ fair J poor 

* Example Comments : ' 

r 

As a counselor, I found the tours helpful because we were directly involved * 
with students- getting Into the world of work. All aspects of the businesses 
were very well cwnunlcated to us, including outlook for job opportunities, 
different jobs represented in the business, salaries, working conditions, 
S and the type person the business wanted to hire. " 



The tours "Were very informative and gave a- good picture of the climate in 
education, business, and industry. 

Just great! Enjoyed them all and received valuable information from them. 

9. Rate the organization of the Career Guidance Institute: 

46 _ excellent 9_ good 0_ fair 0_ poor 

Well done. A lot of time and energy had to be put into making ^this 
institute successful . j \^ 

WelTorgamzed, Appreciated organization; All aspects of CGI ran well. 

The CGI was organised in such a way that it was interesting and informative! 
The career notebooks have excellent outlines in them so that you kney what 
and who was being presented. * 

10. Did you gain a better perspective of the business coi^iunity? 

50 _ definitely did 5. probably did Q probabjy did no{ 

Q definitely did not • 

Example Comments : 

The CGI provided a unique opportunity to hear the business perspective from 
top business leaders. 

* f 

As a counselor, I received a great understanding of the changing population 
V and employment picture. Information received concerning work attitudes and 

personality qualifications desired by prospective employers^wiU definitely 
help when counseling students. Also, how important it is to. stress ,to 
counselees that they should choose high school courses that will be useful 
i to them when they start working, 
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10. Did you gain a better perspective of the business community? (Continued ) 

Yes, I dtd gain a better ^perspective of the business community. I 
was particularly Impressed with the information and assistance avail- 
able from the number of agencies we never knew existed. Career 
^Gu-Wance Institute Increases one's vision of the potential of Flint 
and the opportunities it offers. 

11. Would you recommend a colleague to attend a future Career Guidance 
Institute? * 

55 yes <. 0_ no 

12. Examples of suggestions^for improvement of the Career Guidance Institute. 

Keep up the good work. Have more CGPs next year as they are very 
valuable. I appreciate the time and efforts put into planning the program. 

Our classroom teachers need to attend a Career Guidance Institute and hear 
exactly what employers are saying about the weaknesses of high school grad- 
uates (such as reading, writing, and arithmetic). 

Because so many of my applicants from** the high school s^ta^e^very minimal 
> qualifications, I would hope that these would be possible job opportunities 
for them. If we' could perhaps focus on this large group of people, J,he CGI 
would be extra valuable to me. 

Examples of Genera Comments : * 
s - — •' . 

The CGI was a very positive experience jn terms of growth and development. 
It was informative and made one aware of the direction that business and 
industry is taking 1n Flint. Most speakers emphasized the opportunities 
1n the difficulties r ~ not the difficulties in the opportunities. The 
pace was very good! 1 

Tttank you for the opportunity to participate. It was well worth doing and 
/have done a better job counseling students and panning services because 
of CGI. 

I have already suggested to my colleagues that they participate in a fu£uj^ 
Institute. Only by cooperation between education and the business communjty, 
can we really help our students. * " , 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Dr. Drake.* i , % \ 

Next witness. ^ + 

STATEMENT OF JAMES H. STEVENS* WEST, YORK AREA HIGH % 
SCHOOL YORK, PA. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, 
I thank you for the opportunity of sharing my concerns this morn- 
ing concerning the Vocational Guidance Act of 1981. ' 

I am James Stevens, a secondary school counselor at We^l York 
High School, and I am pleased to be able to represent the Pennsyl- 
vania School Counselors* Association and the American Personnel 
Guidance Association. - 

I think vocational guidance, as it is defined, will help to insure 
the right of the young people and the adults of this country the 
democratic right of free and informed choice, and to be able to 
make that concerning their vocational decisions. 

Changes in society aj^defermining that this becomes more nec- 
essary Family patterns are changing; sex xole stereotyping in jobs 
iSTbemg eliminated, and most of all, the educational level of jobs is ' 
changing. 

It is estimated that during the 1980s, 80 per.cent of the jobs will 
not require a college education. And we need to help prepare for 
this work world. ' ». ' 

The public is demanding more vocational guidance. The 13th 
annual Gallup poll of the public s attitude toward education, con- 
ducted last May, found that 56 percent of the respondents felt that 
not enough attention was being paid to educating for jobs and 
career preparation. k ' . * 

- On the otkfeV hand, counselors are meeting the need of vocational 
guidance for young people. In a study by Theodore Wagenaar, enti- 
tled, "High School Seniors Views of Themselves and .Their 
Schools^' he, found that high schools were giving more attention to 
the vocational needs of their students, whereas 38 perceht of the 
seniors in 1972 noted' that high schools provided them employment 
counseling. 

By 19,80, that figure had risen to 49 percent. 

But just what are the programs that are providing this Jtind of 
vocational guidance for young people. I would like to mention sev- 
eral and use as illustrations individuals, because, although facts 
and figures are important, we serve individual young people 

One of the programs that we use is a work experience program, 
where students are able to work during part of their school day, 
and attend classes during the other part. This helped Kate a great 
deal* 1 * 

Kate was identified as an educable mentally retarded young 
lady. And she was helped to find employment in the fast food in- 
dustry. She'worked th£re through graduation .and for about a year 
afterward. She continued working with her school counselor, and 
her parentb also did. And she became very disenchanted with that 
kind of work, and found that it was not very rewarding for her. 

And so, with the help of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
she was helped "to find training, and is now working as a health 
assistant in a convalescent home. 

RIC • ^ 
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We have a career "exploration program at West" York' High 
School' And this is a program where high school credit is given for 
volunteer activity. This helped Bonnie. 

t Bonnie worked as an aide, secretary-receptionist aide, in our 
• guidance office She then went^on to college and found that this 
was a confusing situation for heV This \vas .several years ago, and 
she is now enfblled as an education major, because she wishes to 
become a guidance coun^&lor, as a result of her experience working 
in the office. . * ' , J 

There are many otjier stories /)f this type. Some, come out of vo- 
cational technical scho&i^There^is a declining enrollment in the vo- 
tech school programs, aiyl much of this is because there is a de- 
cline in -enrollment generally. * 

But also because young people are not prepared to make a voca- 
tional decision for a program that will begin in grade 10. 

One of the ways we try to help the young people make that deci- 
sion at West York, is Jtfyrough our occupational evaluation center. 
This is a center wher^ we have a hands-on experience-type pro- 
gram, w'here they actually sit down at Carols, and do different 
jobs. 

For instance, taking apart a small gasoline engine, and reassem- 
bling it. Making a small metal tool box in the sheet metal section. 
This helped Larry a great deal. 

* Larry was a low average ability student who was quite confused 
and was doing very poorly in "school work. He had no vocational 
goals As a result of using the occupational evaluation center, 
Larry, chose to ente** the vocational technical schQol in the welder 
program, and he tells me*that when he finishes his training, he 
will seek Qjnployment at a local plant that makes tanks for the De- 
partment of Defense. ** 
One of flie budget cuts that has hurt us in the vocational area in 
, York, the National Alliance of Business conducted the career guid- 
ance 'institute, the program that Dr. Drake referred to, and unless 
we find an alternative source of funding, w£ won't have any way of 
getting counselors, teachers, and administrators out into the busi- 
ness and industry community, as we did once. It was the most suc- 
cessful program. 

The National Alliance of Business also prodyced a job-finders 
kit. And this is a work book session, young people use this to learn 
about filling out applications and writing resumes, and preparing 
for interviews. 

This helped Jean Jean was a young lady with some skill in the 
bookkeeping area that she had learned in high school. She used 
this job-finder's kit just before seeking employment as a bookkeep- 
er in a local sewing factory. She kept that job for 1 year after grad- 
uation. And then the plant closed. 

But she still had her skills. She still knew how to find a job, and 
she went directly across the street to an automobile dealer, and is 
working as a bookkeeper there. 

^Students often come back to their school counselor, years after 
graduation, as did Mike. 

Mike had worked as an unskilled laborer for many years, and 
found it most unrewarding. He used our career resource center, 
and our occupational exploration center, 5 years after he had grad- 
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uated from high school. And working with his counselor, they in- 
vestigated vocational training, and he is currently training as a 
heavy equipment operator. , 1 v 

These are some of the things , we have done in , the paist, but I 
think that the Vocational Guidance Act looks to the future in the 
ways that we can apply the money that would be made available to 
make more effective vocational guidance. I 

There are several types of opportunities to do this. I will name 
two that might be funded through this kind of money. \ 

One would be a hands-on experience where counselors would go 
into the vocational technical school for 2 or 3 weeks in th&\ 
summer, put on their dungarees and actually receive hands-on ex- 
perience in each of the vocational shops* so that they have a. better 
understanding of exactly what is going on. , \ 

This gets away from the problem of having to provide supervi- 
sion for these people in regular business and industry, and yet they 
r get the hands-on experience. •! 

Another kind of program that would be helpful would be similar* 
to the targeted, jobs tax credit funding of school counselors as. 
summer employees in business and industry. And this could bp set 
dp on a summer-employment, part-time, basis, so that they, would 
actually be in plants. - 1 

So, gentlemen, I submit that vocational guidance is alive and 
well and needs to be expanded if we are going to help young 
peopl^ \ i 

I 'thank you very much for your attention, and look forward! to 
responding to any questions you may have. > 1 

[TJie prepared statement of James Stevens follows:] j 
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^Prepared Statement James H. Stevens II, School Counselor, West York * , 

* \rea Hidn School, York, Pa. 

Mr. Chairman and Members \of Che Consult tee: 

am Norman C. Cysbetfs. I have been an clomentarv and secondary 
school teacher, a counselor, and a Director of Guidance. Presently, 1 
am a Counselor Educator and ^Professor of Educational and Counseling 
Psychology at .£he University, of Missouri-Columbia. Professionally, I 
have been Pre^&^ent of ehe National Vocational Guidance Association and 
the Aaa^ican Personnel and Guidance Association and have conducted a 
number>of national and state projects on^career RjJffance, counseling, 
and placement. . N " ^ ' 

Currently, I am a Vice President of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. The division I represent is the Guidance Division. The 2000 
members who make up the Division ate counselors and other guidance per- 
* sonnel who work in. such settings as ^secondary schools, area vocational 
schools, cocmunity colleges, and state departments of educa&ion. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to meet with you today to 
* tell, you about dv views on theXrucial and central role career guidance 
and counseling programs (including placement, follow-up, and follow through) 
have In an overall strategy to strengthen Vocational Education. To do this, 
I will focus first on the needs of individuals and on the needs of our 
society for strong programs of Vocational Education, including career guid- , 
ance^nd counseling. Secondly, I will briefly discuss what I propose is"^ 
the Federal role in meeting these needs. Finally ^ I will present a number 
o f recommendations for legislation, the Implementation of which, I think, 
cat* help us impact directly on the needs I described and carrv out the roles 
. I suggested. 4 

» 

WHAT ARE SOME INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL MEEDS? 

« ■ 

It is an understatement to say that our nation faces extreme lv chal- ' i 
lending times during the decade of the 1980s. There are a substantial num- 
ber of significant national needs to which we must respond in a fairly -short 
time period if our nation Is to continue to grow and prosper. These needs 
include productivltv and economic revitalizatlon, f u ll employment, equality 
of opportunity, and calntenance, of a strong defense capability. 

Underlying these national needs are clear cut and "identifiable individ- 
ual needs. While there are manV such needs, I have chosen to focus on £hose 

# 4 
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to obtain employment in the building trades and as mechanics. But attitudes 
change slowly* and for young people, this creates confusion regarding career 
decisions. Vocational guidance can help change attitudes and clarify % , 

confusion. 

Changes in the job market of the SO's will be rapid. It has been' 
estimated that during this decade 80 percent of the** ^pbs will not require 
a college diploma. Many unskilled jobs will be eliminated by advancing 
technology. and the people thus displaced will have to retrain foT new 
occupations. Programs of vocational guidance can prepare our young 
people to '-be^ able to function successfully in tho changing job market 
of the future. - P 

Vocational guidance programs not only provide help in a changing 
society, they satisfy the increasing public deriSma\ for this type of 
service. Soveral studies have uncovered the public cry for more career 
counseling. . , 

An ESEA Title III project completed in 1975 entitled "Guidance and 

Counseling in Pennsylvania. Status and Needs" (Cormany, 1975) asked 

several groups to list the strengths of and recommendations for improvement 

of guidance services, (See attached.) The parent group listod "counselor 

competency" and career information" as^strengths and recommended improvements 
J 

iof "career counseling." Ninth graders surveyed listed "career planning" as 
a program strength while calling for more "information regarding careers." 
Students in twelfth grade cited "career materials and information" as a 

la 

strength and called for "more information job opportunities." 

The 13th Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes toward Education 
was conducted in May, 1981. In that survey, 56 percent of the respondents 
felt that "not enough attention was devoted to educating students for job 
and career preparation (for non-college bound.)" V 
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In October, 1981, the Pennsylvania* Dejjfcxtaent of Education conducted 
a survey of 1563 people to determine the distribution priority* of the 
20 percent block grant funds available for use in 29 listed programs. 
(See attached*) Threo^ programs related to ygcational guidance rated high 
in the ranking: ^ ** 

RANK PROGRAM 

4 Career Education 

5 Guidance, Counseling, Testing 
7 Youth Employment 

While the public is citing the need for more vocational guidance 
programs and services, evidence is increasing that secondary schools 
are meeting that need. 

A 1978 tine study conducted by the Pennsylvania Department o£ 
Education sought to determine the frequency of counselor time spent with 
a variety of client concern* and people served. Forty- three school dis- 
tricts participated. The study showed that,* statewide, the third most 
frequent client Concern with which senior high school counselors dealt 
was vocational-career. "In my own school district, the West York Area 
School District, the study revealed that 54% of West York secondary 
school counselor contacts with individual students were in the area of 
vocational and career guidance. 

The September, 1981 Phi Delta Kappan reported a study by Theodore 
Hagena|^ entitled "High School Seniors Views of Themselves and Thei* 
Schools." According to tfagenaar, "High school personnel are^iwjyrmore 
attention to tho vocational needs of their students. Whereas 38% of the 
seniors in 1972 noted that tho high schools provided them employment 
counseling, by 1980 that figure had risen to 49%." 

It is evident that the programs and services of vocational guidance 
are needed and wanted, but just what are^the programs that. provide young 
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people withfthe skills, information and experience to make a realistic 
career choice? Many programs currently in place are illustative of vo- 
cational guidance activities in the schools. As I describe these acti- 
vities for the members of the committee, I will use case histories of 
young people benefitting from vocational guidance. For, I submit, although 
facts and figures are important, the school counselor seeks to help in- 
dividuals to change and control their lives and make satisfying decisions. 
\ 

The case histories are true, but, in the interest of client confidentiality 



in the counseling relationship, the names have been changed. 

The old axiom, "ejcperjj^e is the best teacher" is the base of sev- 
eral pre-vocational experience programs available to students. Under 
various names such as Diversified Occupations and Work Experience Programs, 
thfe programs permit high school students to be employed during part of the 

, school day. The students experience the work woi±d first hand andTeceive 
counseling and guidance for work adjustment from a trained vocational 

•^counselor. ' 

Kate benefitted from this program. A student identified as Educable 
Mentally Retarded, she was assisted in obtaining employment at a fast food 
business where she made sandwiches and cleaned tables. She continued to 
work at the same job for a time after high school, but became disenchanted 
and realized she did not want to work there forever. With the continuing 
help of the school counselor, Kate received training as a health assistant 
through the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and is now happily employed 
at a co nvele scent home, * m v 

The Career Exploration- Program provides high school credit for 
career experiences of a volunteer nature. Students work as office aids, 
hospital volunteers, Junior Achievement and Explorer Scouting participants. 
These experiences permit the student to investigate a variety of careers. 
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Bonnie served in our CounselingCenter as an office aide her senior 
year. She helped with typing filing, getting career material for students 
and acted as a receptionist. Bonnie entered college after high school 
tjyj worked at several part-time jobs including waitress and cheerleader 
for a. professional football team. After trying several college majors, 
Bonnie informed us that she really wanted, as a result of her hi eh school 
experience , was to train as a school counselor and she is now couplet ing 
an education major. 

"Shadowing'* programs also provide first hand experience with the 



work world. In cooperation with the York Area Chamber of Coaaerce, 
counselors place students with individuals in business and industry to 
"Shadow" or follow them for a day of work. For a beginning Mechanical 
Drawing student , spending a day with a draftsman can help define a rea- 
listic career goal. ^ 



Career Days /and sometimes Nights) bring the world of work into the 
schools. Speakers discuss their occupation* and give demonstrations to 
groups of interested students. Costs for career Days are increasing 
although local funding is not. 

Placenent of students in the programs of The Area Vocational Technical 
School is an important counselor function.. Concern has been expressed 
recently that enrollment in the school is declining. This is due partly 
to the decline in tjie school age population. Another reason is the 
students' lack of knowledge of the world of work. We must increase 
our efforts and the resources available to help young people v make a 
decision for a vocational program that will begin in grade ten. 

One way we do this at West York is through the use of our Occu- 
pational Exploration Center. The Center consists of stations where 
students experience hands-on job tasks and their efforts are evaluated 
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by a trained para-professional. Also in the room is the Career Resource 
Center stocked with tapes, filmstrips, and printed material for students 
to use in investigating career possibilities. Recent budget cuts have 
hurt the program. Originally two people evaluated students, but with • 
only one now, fewer students are served. Career materials which were 
previously free now cost money to obtain. ^ 

One good source o^ career information in Pennsylvania was Pennscript. 
Information about careers was placed on aperature cards and the data on 
jobs availability* wage levels andtraining sites were localized to the 
Job Service labor market areas. This information was periodically up- 
dated. Unfortunately the project has been discontinued due to lack of 
funds . — ^ 

Use of these materials and facilities did help Larry three years ago. 
A lad of low average ability, he was doing poorly in his academic subjects. 
J We discussed vocational training and after* using the Occupational Exploration 

Center, he applied to the Vocational Technical School in welding. When he 
cor^letes his training, he plans to seek work as a welder and he tells me he 

will make -application for employment to a local .plant that makes tanks and 
♦ 

other vehicles' for the Defense Department. 

Another victim of the budget axe that will affect vocational guidance 
in our community is the National Alliance of Business. Three years ago, 
NAB sponsored a Career* Guidance Institute for teachers, counselors and school 
administrators. For six weeks the groups spent Wednesdays Wuring local busi- 



ness and industry interviewing employees and personnel people and developing 
an understanding of local job market demands. On Saturdays, the group met 
in seminar to share results of the tours and to learn vocational guidance 
theory and practice through visiting professors from American University. 
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Unless an alternative source of funding is found, there will not be another 
Career Guicfance Institute because the local office has been closed for lack 
of funds. 

Our local NAB office also produced and published a "Job Finder Kit" , 
which included job search information, an. employment application, a re su&e 
sample and interview instructions in a workbook format . Young people use^d 
the book before seeking employment reviewing the application with their 
counselor and role-playing a job interview. 

-Joan appreciated that book. She used it just before going to a sowing 
factory to seek employment as a bookkeeper after high" school which she ob- 
tained on a part- tine basis until graduation. The job only lasted one year 
as the coapany werft out of business, but Joan had the skills. She went across 
the street from the sewing factory and obtained a jot/ as a bookkeeper at an 
automobile dealership. 

Until budget cuts stopped the service, Job Service provided to schools 
a listing of jobs available in the labor market area on microfiche ^called 
Job Bank. This was a valuable educational tool as it listed the requirements 
and wages for actual job openings. » ^ 

Mike used the Job Bank and the Career Resourse Center when he returned 
to see his school counselor five years after graduation. He has worked as 
an unskilled laborer and wanted more out of life, but lacked the skills. 
Using the materials available and discussing his interests and values with 
the counselor, Mike decided to enroll at a local community college in a pro- 



gTia to train as a heavy equipment Operator. 

Another way in which vocational counselors assist with youth employment 
is through frequent contact with employers. Counselors discuss vocational 
programs with employers and invite contact when openings occur facilitating 
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the placement of youth in entry level jobs. Many employers retain young 
people in jobs on a permanent basis after they are placed in part* time 
cooperative education programs which *re a part of vocational programs. 

Vocational guidance counselors are providing these programs and 
services to youn$ people as resources Of time and money permit. The future 
will demand not only more of the same, but an emphasis on adopt in g^o change 
and involving new technology. Computers can provide up-to-date career 
information and career decision making skills. Counselors will need to coordi- 
nate and collaborate program* of vocational guidance with the Tfomnuni yf to 
better serve young people. Success in the future job market wiUjrequire 
students to have the knowledge, attitudes and skills before seeking employment. 

In summby, I submit that counselors have the skill and knowledge to 
help young people prepare for the world of work. A changing society requires 
"more vocational guidance m the future. An aware public calls for more voca- 
tional guidance. The record shows that vocational guidance makes a difference 
in helping young people experience the democratic right of free and informed 
choice. Give us the resources to expand vocati6nal guidance through the 
Vocati^naT^Education Act and we can help more people more effectively. 

The resources of the Amencan^Pepsonnel and Guidance Association are 
at your disposal as you consider this important legislative initiative. 

I thank you for your attention and look forward to responding to 
your questions. 
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STRENGTH 



Table $k - PAfcGMT* 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 



. NUMBER OF 

STRENGTHS R ESPONSES 

1. Counselor Competency 36 

?. Counselor Accessibility 23 

3. Counseling the College-Bound • 22 

4. Career Information 22 

5. Meets Individual Student Needs 21 

6. Course Selection 15 

7. Parent Communications 1 13 

8. Teacher Involvement 8 

9. Explaining Oec Is Ion-Making Skills 7 

10. Elementary Guidance Program k 

11. Pupil Assessment 3 

12. Physical Facilities * 1 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

■ 1 

1. Parent Communication * 86 

2. Larger .Staff \ 3* 
3* Career Counsel Ing 25 
A. More Individual Counseling 20 
5 j Counselor Competency 18 
6/ More Attention t£*Non-Co1 lege Bound 17 
7*. More Elementary Guidance* ' 10 

8. Better Public Relations 10 

9. Aid in Course Selection * 9 

10. Involve Teachers More in Counseling 7 

11. Help Students Obtain financial Aid 5 

12. Additional Clerical Help V 

13. 0o Follow-Up Studies on Students 3 

14. Less Administrative Duties for Counselors 3 

15. More Group Counseling 2 

16. Better Orientation 1 



possible according to their similarities. It should be noted that 
there was a great deal of similarity between the two lists. For » 
example counselor competency was characterized by 36 parents as a 
major strength of their district's guidance program and by 18 as an 
area In need of Improvement. Likewise, 21 parents praised the 
guidance program for the individual programming It provided for 
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Table 59 

STRENGTHS OF AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT Of GUIDANCE SERVICES 

NUMBER OF* 

" STRENGTHS RESPONSES 

1 . Career Planning 71 

2. Course Selection 50 

3. Counselor's Willingness to Help 49 
k. Counselor Accessabl 1 1 ty/Aval labl 1 1 ty 31 

5. Counselor Competency 15 

6. Individual Counseling H 

7. Guidance Information Available 7 

8. Teachers Are Understanding 3 

9. Encourages Decision-Making s > 2 
10.. Good Communications with Students 

11. Orientation to Available Guidance Services 1 

12. Service to Non-Academic Students 1 
1 13-. Group Guidance 1 

\ 

' RE COMMENDATIONS 

' 1. More Group Guidance 29 

2. Orientation to Available Guidance Services 23 

3. Information Regarding Careers 19 - , 

4. More Counselors 18 

5. Counselor Accessablllty/Avallablllty 17 

6. More Individual Counsel Ing 15 

7. Up-Dated Materials 8 

8. Counselor Competency 7 

9. Help with Teacher-Student Problems 6 

10. ^ Career Planning 6 

11 . Course Selection , ° 

12. Counselor Should Be More Involved 5 

13. Need Counselors of Both Sexes ' 5 

14. More Information on School Program J * 
1$. Better Pupil Assessment J 

16. Hire Younger Counselors * 

17. Regularly Scheduled Interviews 3 

18. Better Test Interpretation * 

19. Less Administrative and Clerical Duties 2 

Table 59 lists the ninth graders' responses to two open-ended 

Items that asked what the strengths of their school's guidance 

program were and what recommendations they would make for Its 

j 

Improvement. * 
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college t^ound and do nothing for the Job oriented. 

tZ 
Table 62 

STRENGTHS OF AND REC0HHENPAT1QNS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 

NUMBER OF 

n STRENGTHS RESPONSES 

1. Career Material* and Information 51 

2. Higher Education Materials and Information 49 

3. Counselor Willingness to Help 39 

4. Counselor Competency 32 

5. Counselor Accessabl 1 1 ty 24 

6. Post-High School Planning 13 

7. Individual Counseling • 9 

8. Course Selection Aid / "6 

9. Pupil Assessment ^\ 3 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Additional Counselors 29 

2. More Services for Non-College Bound 20 

3. More Information on Job Opportunities 19 

4. Orientation to Available Guidance Services 18 

5. Aid In Course Selections 14 

6. Counselor Accessabl I Ity 13 

7. Post-High School Planning *13 

8. Up- Da ted Guidance Materials 12 
■ 9. ^More Individual Counseling 12 

10. Equal Time for All Students II 

11. More Materials on Post-High School Planning 10 

12. Give Students More Voice In Course Selection 9 
13* Get Involved More 6 

14. More Financial Aid Assistance 4 

15. Help In Scheduling Necessary Courses 4 

16. Counselor Competency 

17. l4ss Administrative and Clerical Duties 




Discussion v 

The meat of the entire study has been presented In the tables 
of this chapter. We find ample agreement among the six subgroups 
as to the strengths and weaknesses of the guidance programs across 
the state. We also find there exist great difference between guidance' 
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Mi-riClLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Stevens: 
The next witness^r. Stump. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT VV. STUMP, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT, 

ARLINGTON, VA. 

*Mr. Stump. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, thank 
you very much for inviting me to appear before you this morning 
to testify on the Vocational Education Act, and the Vocational 
Guidance Act, H.R^4974. 

I am Robert W. Stump. The last decade of my professional life, I 
have been concerned with finding better ways^ft5r individuals to 
link their training to their careers, and to do jimatever is necessary 
to find work and careers that are more beneficial to themselves 
and society. « 

For 7 of those years, I served as a senior associate in the Nation- 
al Institute of Education, in the education and w^rk group, where I 
was responsible for several million dollars of research and develop- 
ment projects. ^ 

I concentrated on issues of career change, occupation mobility, 
and transferable skills. Since leaving the institute, I have worked 
as an independent writer and consultant to publid and private or- 
ganizations to improve their individual development programs. 

Last summer, I prepared a paper for the vocational education 
study at the institute, entitled, "Vocational Guidance. Policy Op- 
tions Within the Context of the Vocational Education Act, and 
Other Federal Legislation i" 

I understand that Dr. David has m^le a full text*6f this report 
available to you. In my remarks this morning, I would like to high- 
light some of the issuQp from that report. I reviewed several laws 
passed by the last fivfTCongresses. And my intention was to look 
for your intention. I realize that is not always clear from the fkial 
product^ what the motivations were, or what all the considerations 
were that went into a piece of legislation, but I would like to share 
with you what I think you intended to do. And what I think you 
meant, in terms of vocational guidance. 

You think it is a good thing. If you didn't, I can't imagine why 
there would be vocational guidance provisions irx 10 separate laws. 
You believe that it is an ancillary service, something that ought to 
be theVe as part of other services to help pecfple get better jobs, and 
become more productive and employed members of our society. 

But in' these laws, vocational guidance is not on center stage. It 
is in the wings You are not sure what vocational guidance is, other 
than a good^in^, but it is a service that should be given to a wide 
range of groups— CETA. eligible youth; vocational education stu- 
dents; older Americans, students who are not traditionally mem- 
bers of a higher education institution. < ' 

You also believe that there is ah important Federal role in voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. Frankly, as a professional, I am 
glad tjiat you believe these things.- 

The evidence cited by members of this panel is rather over- 
whelming to convince one that there is substantial reason to be- 
lieve that vocational guidance programs, in conjunction with skills 
training is a lot better than simply skills training alone. 
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The fact that, the laws you have passed have encouraged guid- 
ance in training activities to be conducted together has probably 
made a difference in the lives of many individuals, some of which 
Mr. Stevens has just talked about. * 

These are positive aspects of the laws that you have passed. I be- 
lieve there are some things you should consider for the future. 
Think about the scope of activities that now comes under the head- 
ing of vocational guidance. 

The document prepared by the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, the Guidance Divisions of AVA, two of whose authors are 
on this panel, and many whose ideas are incorporated in H.R. 4974, 
speak to the evolution of the role of vocational guidance over the 
last several decades. 

The guidance counselor has been called upon to do more and 
more as our understanding of the rartge of essential service has ex- 
panded. There is some merit to believing that many of our youth 
and adults need to learn how to find a job just as much as they 
need how to learn to do a job. 

And this task has fallen to the vocational guidance counselor. 
Think of the other things that many guidance counselors are called 
upon to do" in the local school district. 

Testing; discipline; tracing truants; scheduling classes. And the 
time that this takes away from the primary focus.of their guidance 
activities, and the primary activities that would help people find 
better jobs. . • 

Think about how provisions of the legislation you are considering 
could insure that their professional time is spent in more directly 
related activities, to improving the linkage between the education 
and the training and career positions. 

Think about what happens at the State and local leJVel, when you 
require guidance professionals to coordinate their activities with 
others in th^same field. For example, the provisions of the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1980, Public Law 96-374— and I cite this 
only as an example, from one piece of legislation. 

Under title 1(b) of that act, education outreach programs, the law 
instructs that education and occupation information and counsel- 
ing programs be coordinated with those authorized by no less than 
eight other Federal laws, including CETA, Vocational Education 
Act, and the Older Americans Act. 

These Federal laws are administered by different agencies or dif- 
ferent bureaus within Cabinet departments. This administrative 
separation is mirrored at the State and locarievels. And th$ practi- 
tioners at the local level respond to different regulations, different 
funding priorities, definitions, goals, laws, and regulations govern- 
ing each program. An<fit is no easier at the State and local level to 
get people tp work together than it is at the Federal. 

Any number of studies have suggested that legislatively mandat- 
ed efforts to plan programs are treated £ts pro forma activities, and 
seldom result in effective changes in service delivery. The same 
laws that require coordinated planning do not reward it 

And the individual practitioner who goes out of his orher way to 
coordinate and use services, materials, space and resources with 
people from programs funded by other pieces of legislation is 
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seldom rewarded in meaningful ways, in terms of additional re- 
sources for their work or for their clients. 

Significant question has been raised in the NIE's vocational edu 
.cation study, and in another context, about Congress ability to get 
th6 State and local education authorities to move in certain direc 
tions which the Congress believes are in the national interest. 

I would like to close by referring to one segment of the vocation- 
al guidance effort that is very much more directly controlled by the 
Congress of the United States. 

In the Vocational Education Act revisions in 1976, you created 
the National Occupation and Information Coordinating Council, 
and State Coordinating Councils, known to their friends as NOACs 
and SOACs. To understand the importance of the NOACs and 
SOACs, consider the crucial role of occupational information in 
the guidance process. 

On one side of the process, you have hjgh school students and 
adults trying to examine their own skills, abilities, talents, and in- 
terests, their own values, to determine what kind of work thfey are 
good at, and what they would like to do. 

TJiey are assisted by their families, their friends, their employ- 
ers, their teachers, and professional guidance personnel. 

The focus is on the individual. To the extent that there are pro- 
fessional aides, they have generally been developed by guidance 
professionals trained in the fields of counseling or psychology. 

On the other side of the process, you have employers, labor 
market experts, ^^atistjcians, who are describing jobs and opportu 
nities currently available in the labor market. Almost all their ef- 
forts to gather information systematically about the labos- market 
are, in fact, subsidized or heavily subsidized, or directly supported 
by the Federal Government * , 

The process of making decisions about career choices, the individ- 
ual has to match information about him or herself with the availa- 
ble information about opportunities. Frankly, there is a very large 
language barrier in this process.* 

The activities that you set up through the NOAC and SOAC net- 
work have begun to bridge this language gap. And once the gaps 
are bridged, to set up and test effective methocls of delivering guid- 
ance and counseling information and occupational information. 
The task is a slow and painstaking one, but it is crucial to the im- 
provement of occupational information. 

And there is no other arena than the SOAC and, NOAC network 
yyhere this work is taking place today. And because of the substan- 
tial benefits of having this done in a coordinated way, and coordi- 
nated at the Federal level, I think that you should continue to give 
a primary role to the NOAC and SOAC network in this activity. 

Thank you very' much. 

[JThe prepared statement of Robert Stump follows:] j 
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SUMMARY 

I 

The focus of this paper is the lagislative and regulatory context for 
Federal support of Vocational Guidance, specifically through the Vocational 
Education Act, and implications for change iif-this context to improve 
administrative efficiency and effectiveness. 

The author chose a question and answer format for this material in tha 

expectation that readers would come to the subject with different levels of 

familiarity and could target their attentjfqn on topics of interest in an . 

order that'nade oost Individual sense. What often is lost in this style is 

a sense of the cumulative inpact of the information contained in these 

respon«es. Hence, this summary of the basic points made in the paper. 

o Vocational Guidance and Counseling Is supported by the U. S. 
Coogress through a variety of laws, especially those having to 
do with transitions from education or training to the world of 
work. A major difference In the laws is not the concept of the 
vocational guidance and counseling, process, but of the various 
groups of individuals whon Congress believes require these 
services. 

o The legislation does not define Vocational Guidance and Counseling, 
but consistently provides funds for: * 

- assessment of individual abilities, interests, and 
capabilities; 

- the provision of information about jobs, occupations, and 
opportunities in the world of work; * • • 

- services of a counselor working with individuals and groups 
to assist them in making career decisions; and 

- development of knowledge, abilities, and talents to make 
and carry out career choices. 

o A growing body of empirical avidence suggests that vocational 
guidance and counseling, particularly in combination with other 
training and educational experiences, ie effective in achieving 
Congressionally eought^mtcooes such as longer and more stable 
'enployment, reduced periods of unemployment, greater flexibility 
in changing jobs, and a reduction in incidence of school > 
absenteeism, criminal recidiviso, dropping out, and other 
behaviors . 
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• Host legislation portrays vocational guidance and counseling as an 
ancillary or support service to other activities and does not see 
it as pare of Che core program of services. Funds are secured 
through mandated setaside expenditures which are aeldoo reflected 
in accountability reports. Consequently, it is nearly iopossible 
to ascertain how much is actually being spent' on these services or 

* the variety of progress being supported. 

e One draft proposal from the Vocational Guidance Community for 
re-authorize'tion of VEA would make guidance and counseling an 
integral part of the core programs by (1) funding it out of the 
u basic Federal program grant, and (2) assuring the inclusion of 

guidance programs and personnel in all aspects of the Act's 
progran, including representation on advisory and planning boards . 

a The Federal Government plays a unique role .in the collection, 

delivery, and utilization of occupational information through the 
activities of the Employment Service, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Bureau of the Census, and the National and State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. 

Despite criticisms and suggestions for improvement, these 
federally supported efforts, e.g., the- Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, end the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
^remain the primary source of information about occupations 
and future needs. 

The NO1CC/S01CC network has' grown steadily since Congressional 
„ establishment in 1976 and continues to offer technical 

assistance in the development of occupational Information 
for planning and counseling needs. 

The picture that emerges from this review is one of a field moving inti 

a central role in assisting individuals to make transition from school to 

work when beginning their work lives, and to make, career-related changes 

throughout lifej. This may be aeen as a major change in the perception of 

the guidance function not yet reflected in major changes in the law. One 

also gets the impression that experts in the field are continuing to work 

toward the improvement of the materials end procedures (vocational 

assessment and occupetionel information* for example) that they use to 

counsel individuals. 

• One criterion for change in'policy would be the iopact of 
guidence and counseling services on individuals » While the 
empirical date suggest thet progrems with e guidance end 
counseling component ere «ore aucceeeful than ones without it, 
the inpect of variations to fit individuel groups' needs or 
edeptetions in program delivery ere not well enough underetood 
to suggest major policy changes. 

o The iapect of multiple funding opportunltiee .and legielatlve 

sandates is uncleer. It hae made coordination oJfFederel efforts 
difficult snd an «ststsmtnt,.pf cumulative impact impoaeible. At 
the locel level, the practical incentives for coordination end 
colleboration ere not strong. As a reeult, the guidance 
profsssionsl's efforts go in many direccione, often leaving the 
programs as eeperete es their legislative sources. ^ — — / 



Consideration of guidance and counseling Issues will probably 
be overshadowed by Congressional concern for consolidation of 
education programs into block grants. Without a clearer 
understanding of the impact of these possible changes , it is 
difficult to chart a certain course for guidance and counseling 
programs - * • \_ 



What Is Vocational Guidance? 

While uncertainty and variety in the use of terms and definitions seen 
'to exist in the counseling field itself (Shertzer, 1980), a consistent " 
sense energes from the Federal legislation dealing with vocational guidance. 
The basic understanding suggests that vocational guidance assists individuals 
in the transition fron education/ training to work, # from un enp lcjymen t to 
employment, or from one career to another. Guidance programs and events 
are designed, to help individuals of all ages make decisions about education 
or training programs and select the best-for-them immediate job or 
longer-term occupational areas. 

Thus, with varying esphases, vocational guidance would involve some 

form, of three basic activities: 

Appraisal : Collecting, analyzing, and using a variety of subjective 
personal, psychological, and social data about individuals for the 
purpose of better understanding them and helping ttfem better understand 
themselves. > ^ \ s ' 

Information : Providing individuals tfith greater amount and better 
quality knowledge of educational, vocational, _ and personal-social . 
opportunities so that they make better informed choices and decisions. 

Counseling : Facilitating the individual's self-development, self- 
understanding, and decision-making through one-on-one or group sessions 
with a counselor, 

Skill Development : Directing the students' educational experiences to 
develop their knowledge, abilities, and talents for self-discovery, 
decision making, job search, and the other tasks which^enable the » 
individual to make and carry out their career* choices. 



In practlc^^ese ^c^^ ities often take place in the course of the 
Graining or education program, For example, students may be required to % 
have their courses approved by a counselor before registration is complete. 
Or every student^may have an opportunity to take an interest profile and 
spend time vSfth a counselor discussing the results, and searching out 
additional information. Finally, vocational counseling may be offered as a 
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aet of prograa activities tinder Che banner of "Job Search Education/ 

"Eoployability Skills Training," "Job Survival Skills • " "Displaced Home- 

i * 

eaker," or soae other title. In this case, vocational guidance is core 

extensive with particular emphasis on how to act on the job and /or 
practicing techniques of finding and keeping a job. 

Appraisal of interests, abilities, aptitudes, and other student information 
is generally^aided by one of cany publicly available instruments, such as the 
Kuder Preference Test, Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory, Ge4feral Aptitude 
Test Battery, Singer Lab, etc. Ideally, and often in practice, the individual 
is ab^jj^o review the results of these appraisals with a counselor and to 
interpret then in terms of the kinds of jobs or career fitids he/she may be 



interested in. For soae, there are built-in procedures to go directly to 

V 

information about career fields of interest. This information would include 
descriptions of the kinds of jobs available in the field; what types of 
working conditions exist; what education, training, and/or experience^is 
required; tne recent salary ranges available to the workers in this field, 
and, in some cases, an estimate of how much demand there will be in the 
immediate and longer-cera future for workers in this job. 

Over 30 states have developed or purchased the capability to deliver 
career information through uae of computer technology. While systems vary 
in chair capabilities, the kinds of asaistance they give, and the grographical 
coverage of the state, it is possible for an individual to use conputer 
technology to identify a match between his/her interests', abilities, 



i 



experience, etc., and one or oore related career fields. This technology 

\ 

is not magic. It aimply allows the individual access to more information 

i 

in leas time than browsing in libraries or relying on an individual 
counaelor's knowledge and skill. Their value, too, ia heavily dependent on 
the quantity and quality of information available within the systeo. 
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The link between appraisal and information £s a critical one in the 
counseling process. To be successful, a similar language has to be used 
to describe individual human attributes, skills, and interests and the 
.requirements of the work opportunities in the labor market* The accuracy 
of these parallel descriptions should ^e of some concern to thos% 



1 ^* interested, in vocational guidance and counseling,%nid will be discussed 
t later. It is of interest to the legislator, however, that almost all the , 
* .currently available material relies on information supplied by the Federal 
^vcrnnent or gathered through efforts heavily or totally subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

Armed with the results of the appraisal and the link to career and 
job^areas, the individual student can then consult the available materials 
to find out more about them. Many school or community libraries ha 
extensive collections of information .abdL* the labor market— books , 
pamphlets, fliers, brochures, vacancV notices , job positions, etc. Sone 
local communities have gathered the names^^^resses , and phone numbers 
of individuals currently employed in various fields who ha^a, volunteered to 
talk with students interested in additional information/insights into "what 
it is like to be. v " 

Throughout this process, the guidance counselor will work with tne 
student in a number of ways. Counselors explain* the interest appraisal , 
process and assist the student when necessary to complete the forms. They 
help students interpret the results and probe for additional information that 



will be useful to the students. Counselors then assist students to find or 
direct the students to the information available in the school or community 
library or to individuals who can be useful resources. In areas where 
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computerized systems sre available, the counselor often Instructs and 
assists the student In the use of the system. 

r 

In fairness, a large amount of the guidance counselor's time is not 
spent assisting students wit^rvsaxfisx^and Occupational decisions. In a 
recent national survey of career information systems and practices in 
secondary schools, about two-thirds of the schools ssld that less than 
30 percent of their counselors' professional tine was spent Assisting 
students witt^ occupational choices and career planning (excluding college 
admissio£s~and iVelection) . . (Educational Testing Service, p. 80.) 

It is also Liir to note that , a complete program to assist an 
individual's movement into or out of a career area would include many other 
activities such asXcooperative education, work "explorat ion, job placement, 
ate, and would call for the services of many other professionals in 
addition to the vocational counselor. 

To bring this answer full circle, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association emphasizes the use of the term "guidance" ^o describe the sets 
of activities involved in the learning process described here. The term 
"counseling" is omitted ^xoa the title to emphasize that the services ate 
possibly broader than what the school counselor traditionally has provided 
and that the counselor, while often talcing a lesd role In serving stud e/its,^ 
is only one of a team of prof essionals j£ho could be Involved in this 
aarvica. (Plnson, et al, n.d.) 
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Does Vocational Guidance Hake a Difference? , 

Apparently yes* * ' 

The tentativeness of this reply has many sources. Primarily, the 
problems of assessing the impact of social service programs which have 
confronted public -of ficials , particularly in the last 15 years of increased 
social program legislation* These probl^s^ Include finding proper and fair 
comparison/control groups, taking account of pre-existing conditions, , 
Identification of the precise services offered, the inconsistency of service 
from program to program, and the inadequacy of many social science 
measurement techniques . 

All these problems are present in studies of the impact of vocational 
guidance and counseling! They are compounded by the ancillary role of 
counseling in the array of services offered to clients. ItJ is usually 
impossible to separate out the "vocational counseling" from other services 

4 

such as job training, basic skill or remedial Instruction, Job placement, 
work experience or exploration,, etc. 

-vAs a consequence, the set of conclusions and recommendations from the 
KIE-sponsored review of guidance and counseling (Herr and Pinson, 1980) 
places heavy eophasis on supporting a variety of efforts to determine the 
1 impact of various counseling practices, both as stand-alone services and in 
conjunction with other activities. 

Despite these limitations, Herr, after reviewing several dozen available 
^reports, concluded, ' While this* body of evidence is not unequivocal, it is, 

ij the aggregate ? quite positive (Herr, 198O.0 N 
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Because of the difficulties of separating the guidance and counseling 
services from those with which* they are associated, many of the studies 
are comparisons of the education or training programs with counseling 
..components to those withqut, or of guidance and counseling offered as an 
isolated service. The evidence is reviewed i n the H— ^article and in the 
NGVA/AVA Statenent (Pinson, et al, 1981). Several statements in the latter 
document summarize the picture that emerges from the studies reviewed; 



Documentation that guidance and counseling progr/ms accompanying 
vocational skill pro grams render a longer labor market advantage~ 
to the graduate persists i n the literature. Beneficiaries of this 
collaboration are more likely to hold onto their jobs, get work 
more quickly, transfer job skills and objectives to a larger 
variety of career fields, and remain mora attractive to their 
employers. It has been further demonstrated that counseled 
graduates of skill graining programs are more flexible, 
optlaistic, and open to learning on the work site," (p. 10) 

r 

In brief, when guidance and counseling programs augment the 
delivery of services for potential or actual dropouts, delin- 
quents, or others alienated from establishment methods or 
institutionf , recidivism rates are lowered, school attendance 
increases, educational/career goals are nore firmly articulated 
and pursued, and placement rates increase. Further, when tfcese 
programs use specific approaches, such as peer counseling by 
indigenous' role models, early and continued employer and parent 
involvement, employability development through csreer-oriented 
instruction, they demonstrate consistently high'levels of 
success," (p. 8) 
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How Is Vocational Guidance Supported by the Vocational Education Act? p 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended (oost recent 
extensive changes were in 1976, P.L. 94-482) permits expenditure of Federal 
funds in States and Local Education Agencies primarily under two parts of 
the law. The first, the Basic Grant, Subpart 2, supports programs in 
vocational training in a nunber^of f onas , but does not specifically 
authorize vocational guidance and counseling activities. These are desig- 
nated as one of the activities In the second part of tht State GranC, Program 
Improvement and Supportive Services, Subpart 3. Not less than 20 percent 
of the Subpart 3 allocation Is to be spent "for vocational' development 
guidance and counseling programs and services which,..., shall include, 

(1) Initiation, implementation, and Inproveoent of high quality 
vocational guidance and counseling programs and activities; 

(2) vocational counseling for children, youth, and. adults, 
leading to greater understanding of educational and vocational 
options; * y 

(3) provision of educational and job placement services, including 
programs to prepare* Individuals for "professional occupations 
or occupations requari^g a baccalaureate or higher degree. . 
including follovup services; 

(4) vocational guidance and counseling training designed to 
acquaint guidance* counselors with (A) the changing work 
patterns of women, (B) ways of effectively overcoming 

% occupational sex stereotyping, and (C) ways of assisting 

girls and women in selecting careers solely on their 
occupational needs, and interests, and to develop improved 
career counseling materials which are free [sic]: 

(5) vocational and educational counseling for youth offenders " 

and adults in correctional Institutions: 
< 

(6) vocational guidance and counseling for persons of limited" 
English-speaking ability: 
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(7) establishment of vocational resource centers to Beet the 
special needs of out of school individuals, including v 
individuals seeking second careers , individuals entering 
the job market late in life, handicapped individuals, 
individuals from economically depressed' communities and 
areas , and early retirees; and 

(8) leadership for vocational guidance and exploration programs 
at the local level. 

r 

v Vocational Education Act of 1963, 

f Section 134, as amended by 

P.L. 94-482. 

Of the monies appropriated to these two subparts for vocational 
education, 80 percent is distributed through the Basic Grant, Subpart 2, 
and 20 percent through Program Improvement and Supportive Services, 
Subpart 3. Thus, 20 percent of the 20 percent is mandated for the above- 
described vocational guidance and counseling activities. 

In fiscal year 19S1, the Subparts 2 and 3 Vocational Education 
Appropriation totaled $611,404 million, /The Program Improvement portion 
(Subpart 3) way $93,323 million, making the 20 percent setaside for voca- 
tional guidance and counseling $18,664 million. The President *s proposal 
for H 82 is $723,393 million, $99,623 million and $19,925 million, 
respectively. (Education Dtily , March 12, 1981, and June 10, 1981.) 

In practice, it appea^t that states spend more than the mandated amount 
for guidance and counseling. For FY 1979, the states reported to the 
Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) Federal expenditures of about 
$38 million for guidance and counseling under the Program Improvement 
subpart. Tnis amounted to 3S.4 percent of the total. Since this is the 
first year of VEDS reporting and comparable figures for other years are 
not available, it is uncertain whether this is a consistent pattern or a— 
one-time occurrence. Were it to continue, the expenditures of Federal funds 
for FY 81 would be just over $33 million and FY 82 about $35,267 million. 
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In addition to ^ the expenditure 6t Federal funds, States .reported to 
VEDS chat $168.4 nil lion in non-Fed er^ money was a pent on guidance and 
counseling, about 70 percent of the total non-Federal expenditure* for 

4 

program improvement. (VES, Interim Report, 1980, p. Vl-36.) «, 



It is not at all clear that anyone has an accurate picture of what 
activities— of the eight general areas mentioned in the law— are supported 
by Federal funds. There is no current requirement for the States to report 
this information in a way that is uniform and consistent enough acrSss 
states so that a 'composite picture of what is happening in all fifty states 
could be drawn. 

An. attempt was made by the National Vocational Guidance Association 

and the American Personnel and Guidance Association to examine eight of the 

annual State* Plans and accountability reports for FY 79 to find an answer 

ccf this Question , The effort was a frustrating one to the researcher, 

Rarely are substance and the spirit of the law engaged 
in final reports, nor are impact data present to anv 
degree. Focused as they are on compliance statements, f 4j 
related to each section of the law, state accountability 
reports offer minimum information about what actually 
happens to students enrolled in vocational programs as 
it relates* to guidance* services. (Gushee, p. 1}.) 

Despite this limitation, the author was able to determine if guidance 

''and/ counseling was at least mentioned as an activity to be conducted under 

thf Program Improvement grants and the category of activities described. 

Iry summary, of the eight states ^ 

seven 



supported Vocational Counseling for Students and Adults 
(Category 2 in the law cited above), 

supported leadership at local levels (Category 8), 

supported in-service training for counselors (Category A), 

supported the initflfcion of programs (Category 1) and 
placement services (Category 3), * 

supported vocational resource centers (Category 7), and 

supp6rted counseling for offenders (Category 5) and persons 
of limited English-speaking ability (Category 6). 

This information should not be interpreted for anything** more than it 
* $ 

is, i.e., a statement of uses to which eight states put a portion of their 



six \ 
five* 

four 

three 
two 
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/ Federal vocacional education funds. Given Che discretion which Sca.ce 

directors exercise over the expenditure of funds, and the abundance of non- 
Federal aoney spenc on guldatte«Jan4 counseling, ic is clear chac * tiven 
scace could^have the entire range of programs indicated in the legislation, 
but Che ScaCe^Plan and accountability reports delivered to Washington would 
likely not describe che comprehensive prograa in chac state. 

This author has not been able Co find any source Chac cane closer, to 

N 

providing this description. „ 

Do Other Federal Progress Support Vocational Guidance? 
no A clear. 

A November 1979 analysis by che* National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education looked at che provisions of ten separace pieces of 
legislation, each of which had reference Co support of guidance and 
counseling (Erpenach, 1979) . This analysis included: 

Pub 1 ft: lav No. , ■ * Tide 





) 95-270 


Career Educacion Incencive Acc 




95-5^4 


Comprehensive EnployroenC and Training Act 




94-4*82, 


Educacion AcendmenCs of 1976 (includea 
revisions* of VEA> 




/95^56N 


Educacion Amendments of 1973 




^-94-142 


Educacion of All Handicapped Children 
Acc of 1975 




95-^23 


Full EnployaenC and Balance-of-'SrowCh A^c 

of 197S 




93-415 


Juvenile Justice and^elinquencv^revtncion 
Acc of 1974 




93-641 


National Health* Planing and Resources 
Development Act* of 1974 




95-478 


Older Americans Acc Amendments of 1978 




95-602 


Rehabilitation, 'Cooprehensive Services, and 
Developmencal Disabilities AoendnenCs of 1978 



References co guidance anQ counseling in chose laws varv in cheir specificic> 
and scope of understanding of what ' guidance is. -For example, che Rehabili- 
tation, Comprehensive Services, and Developmencal Disabilicies Amendments 
of 1978 (P. I. 95-602) .providea for a wide range'of aervices co che handicapped 
and eopnasizes che developmencal needs of che individual first. The 

/ 

rehabilitation counaelor is responsible for the client as he/she moves through 
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the rehsbilitation process, tn this case, counseling is central to the 

services authorized by law, but vocational counseling would bt only part 

~ of tHcs'ty services . 

On the otfier^hand, the Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act of 

1978 calls for the Secretary of Labor to provide for "an initial ' 

determination of the Job seeker's ability to be employed at certain types 

and duration of work., so that such individuals may be appropriately referred 

to jobs, counseling, and other supportive services'' (Section 206(d)]. Thi^ - 

provision could be interpreted to call for a complex counseling, guidance, 
v- 

and appraisal process, including all of the" central elements of vocational 
guidance described earlier — appraisal, information, counseling, and skill 
development . 

Reviewing the provisions of these several laws, the reader gets the 
impression that counseling is a desirable or necessary adjunct to the 
' services envisioned by* the lawmakers. In only a few cases was a title or 
provision specifically set up for counseling services (e.g., Title IV-D of 
the Education Amendments of 1978). More often than not, counseling is an 
adjunct to the central set of services. 

A second ijnprJssion is that there jreally is no difference in the kinds^ 
of -guidance called for which cannot be accounted for by the law's purposes 
or the character of the target group. While this nay appear a truism and a 
rationil way for Congress, to act (which the present author tends to 
believe), it does allow us to understand that the rationale for the variety 
of lawi does not have to do with Congress* attitudes about the guidance- 
even vocational guidance— rather it. has to do with its desire to serve all 
those groups which ought to be served, and a belief that counseling, 
vocational and other, is an appropriate component of these services. 
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What Has Been Congress T Position Concerning Guidance and Counseling 

in Education? ' * 

% , 

Changing. Over the last two decades, the character of Federal 
legislation has changed drastically. In 1948, the National Defense 
* Education Act offered a direct categorical and heavily funded aid for 

achool counselors, vocational and others, 'itiTr qunbers taore than tripled 
from 13,000 in 1?58 to A3, 500 in 1967. (Jennings, 19£0.) Today, educational 
guidance and counseling is the specific subject of Tit^e IV-D of the 
Education Amendments of 1978, with no funds appropriated for programs. 
However, as, noted earlier, guidance and counseling services are recognized, 
recommended, and/or required under the banner of a variety of other federal 
programs in schools and other social service settings. 

* According to one participant, the cjjan^es in legislation affecting 
school counseling are not reflections of Congress' attitude or belief about 
what is best Irf this area. Rather, they represent responses to other 
pressures, «.*. , a growing trend toward a reduction in categorical pro&raras 
begun in thc^jte 1960's and' President Nixon's drive in the earl\ 1070's for 
. v program consolidation under the banner of New Federalism. (Jennings, 1980.) 
Counseling programs were a convenient candidate for change becau^ of the 
perception that they are ancillary activities, the lack of political 
activity by the profession, and Congress* difficulty in understanding much 
of the Jargon-laden naterial provided by the counselors themselves. 

From * Congressional* perspective, a case can be made that the 
counseling services in general, and vocational guidance in particular, are 
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well covered under the existing collection of social service and education 
laws. Legal and related counseling services are funded under the Older 
Americans Act. Millions of dollars ar^ spent for counseling under Title I. 
ESEA, and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. Counseling is 
also supported under the Social Security Title XX, the General Revenue 
'Sharing Act (at least indirectly), the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act, and the National Health Planning Act. 

For vocational counseling, alcost the entire budget for the United 
States Employment Service involves counseling, and many thousands of 
counselors are hired under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) requires that appropriate 
counseling and placement services be provided to all participants. 
Vocational guidance *and counseling are also mandated expenditures under the 
Career Education Incentive* Act and the Vocational Education Amendments. 

Neither Congress nor anvone else can tell just hov much money is spent 
jind how nanv people are served under the guidance and counseling provisions 
of these lavs. Separate reports of counseling expenditures are not 
required, possibly due to the perception that counseling is an ancillarv, 
not central, service. For example, although CETA was a 5-?, 5 billion program 

in FY 78 and program sponsors were required to make available appropriate 

s 

guidance, counseling, and placement services, there is no estiamte at the 
national level of how much this amounted to. Under CETA Title IV. 22 per- 
* cent of the funds 'iere to be spent on programs 

for in-school youth, in collaboration with local schools. Again, there is 
no report of how much of this went for vocational guidance and counseling, 
one of the eligible activities. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor noted in 1976, '*A aound 
vocational guidance and counseling program is essential for a good 
vocational education program?" (Report 94-1085, p. 46.) This sentiment 
stems to exist in the other education and work-related laws, as each' one 
includes provisions for guidance and counseling, 
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One can only speculate on what actions the ninety-seventh Congress 
will take, given the changes in party control and Administration. Many 
of these programs ha\e been severely cut back in the FY 82 budget proposals 
and scoe (e»g. Career Education) are proposed for consolidation under 
a block grant program. 

r 

Given* the Diveraity of Programs and Funding Sources, Does Congress See 
These Operating as Uncoordinated Programs? 

Congress has addressed this issue twice in recent years. The Education 
Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561, consolidated several educational programs 
Into single titles, two things happened to guidance' and counseling. 

In 1974, counseling programs had been consolidated into Title IV-B, 

along with instructional materials and library resources. The hope<-for 

siopllficatlon of application procedures and administrative overhead had 

occurred, and, in 1978, Congress judged the consolidation a success except 

for the counseling prograns. Testimony was heard before the House and Senate 

that the inclusion of a "things" oriented program (instructional materials) 

i 

and a "people* oriented program (guidance and counseling) created competi- 
tion in some local districts between two areas which "the Committee feels 
are both of high priority." Witnesses suggested that these programs should 
not be made to compete with each other. « 

Instructional materials and ^dbraries were retained in Title IV-B, and 
juidance and counseling moved to a new Title IV-D. The purpose was to 
provide Federal funds for State leadership and local programs in the fields 
of guidance, counseling, and testing. The law also called for establishing . 
an office with the Department of Education to advise the Secretary on the 
coordination of all guidance and counseling programs in the Department and 
wiphin othat Federal agencies, ^ 

In effect, the competition was moved from the local agencies to the 
halls of Congress, as the two titles were separate line items in the 
appropriations process* Only once were funds appropriated tp Title IV-D, 
but were rescinded before they were spent. Funds have not been appropriated 
since. • . 
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received a $15 all lion appropriation in FY 80, was cut to $2.2 aillion in 
FY 81, and the 'President has not requested any fuirds for^FY 82. '""* 

A reasonable conclusion, therefore, would be that Congressional fraaers 
of tht authorizing legislation are well aware of the diversity , within she / 
several laws which allow Federal funds to be spent on a variety cr" guidance 
and counseling activities. Their solution is to ^require States and local V 

Thus, funds were not distributed to the States for leadership 'activities 
in guidance and counseling, nor was the office in ED given program funds 
under this Title to foster the hoped-for coordination. * 

The Education Anendoents of 1980 (P.L. 96-374) authorized^ nunler 
of post-secondary programs under Title I-B, "Education Outreach Programs.' 
They include Statewide planning, information services, and continuing 
education, and are targeted toward adults who. traditionally have not been \ 
well served, if at aU» by posc-secondary educational institutions. 
Section 1U authorizes States to "conduct prograos to develop and coordinate 
new and existing educational and occupational information and counseling 
programs to eliminate unnecessary duplication and to provide a more com- 
prehensive delivery of services to both traditional and nontraditional 
learners seeking educational information and to youths and adults seeking 
occupational information." 1 ' ' 

Congress then instructed that the educational and occupational 
information and counseling programs be coordinated with those authorized b\ 
the Vocational Education Act, the Comprehensive Emplovment and Training Act, 
the Older Americans Act of 1965, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Career 
Education Incentive Act, the Adult Education Act, the Veterans Readjustment 
Act, and other Federal , State, and Local activities with similar outreach 
and information purposes. 

The conclusion aeems reasonable that the framers of the 1980 amendments 
were aware of the many lavs authorizing similar counseling and guidance j 
programs, and wanted to encourage States to coordinate these efforts. \^ 
(Similar provisions are in the VEA.) They set a $50,000 or 12 percent 
(whichever is greater) minimum for this. It is unlikely, however, that much 
will get done under this banner. The entire set of Title I-B programs 
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districts to establish administrative procedures to coordinate planning 

and service activities. , 

The likelihood that this has happened is si in. In both these cases , 

1978 and 1980, the appropriations process has not provided the funds to 

accomplish the aims of the authorizing legislation. Nor does a process 

exist for regularly gathering the information that would allow judgments 
f • 

concerning the extent of .coordination and, cooperatioa ^?hich nay or cay not 



exist. 



1 

What Are the Barriers to Administrative Efficiency and Coordination at the 
Local Level? 

There are several, soce of which are related to the pattern of multiple 
Federal progracs. » 

there are at least two schools of thought on the effect of having ^ 



multiple programs for sisilar purposes. One suggests tlfat the multiplicity 
is wasteful. Too many people are involved in similar activities and do nofi. 
talk to one another or share resources. Not only night funds get ^^andered, 
but no one set of professionals has the resources to set up a comprehensive 
system to deliver services. 

Thefbther school of thought would say that the multiplicity is good 
because It allows practitioners the opportunity co seek funds from many 
sources and garner sore than any one of thejo, night yield. A creative grants 
person could set up a first-class program with an array of opportunities 
such as these. I 

Unfortunately, there Is little information from a large selection of 
sites to identify which in fact is the case with respect to vocational 
guidance and counseling. Nor is such an information-gathering effort within 
the scope of this projett. However, based on a number of conversations with 
guidance and counseling prof essionals— a sample that pretends to be neither 
random nor representative— this author suspects the former school would 
more accurately describe the current atate of vocational guidance. 

A number of factors work sgsinst administrative efficiency, program 
coordination, and the provision of comprehensive services. 
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^152. „ 

4 First, guidance professionals exist in separate administrative 
^ organizations, such as school syatems, colleges, employment service agencies, 
CETA programs, adult community centers, etc. The pattern of Federal 
legialation channels funds through these different administrative units 
that pay also exist at the Federal and State 'levels. With different aources 
of funds, different reporting and authority structures, rules and regulations 

\ 

that are not compatible and even possibly contradictory, the hoped-for 
coordination and collaboration is seldom realized. 

> 

» t Second, these various Federal programs ^ontinually refer to vocational 
guidance and counseling as an ancillary or adjunct service to a primary 
prograa focus* Sometimes specific percentages or amounts are set aside for 
^ guidance, sometimes States conply with these regulations and sometimes they 
# do not. As a consequence, guidance professionals operate under the 

direction of administrators *ftose experience and concern is not ]ust 9uidarce, 
but some more comprehensive related social service* The scope and largess 
accorded to the guidance function and staff are heavily dependent on the • 
administrator's discretion, as are the possibilities for collaboration among 
programs. \ ( 

Third, while the legislation^ broad enough to let guidance 
professionals sponsor the kinds o? ac tivities^they want— if the funds are 
available— it is not consistent in terminology and is interpreted differently 
by administrators and practitioners.' Under the same law, program focus can 
range from immediate placement in a job to longer-range career development. 
Terms like "vocational guidance" and "career guidance" are interpreted 
differently, although an argument could be made that they are used at times 
interchangeably in the separate laws. Thus, program interests and prac- 
tices can be radically different, even though the source of their funding 
and legislative umbrellas are the same or are seen by Congress as intimately 
related and relatively easily coordinated. K 

Fourth, local school guidance personnel have responsibilities within 
the system in addition to the functions of appraisal, information, 
counseltng^and skill development, They often have a heavy work load in 
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terms of scheduling courses in high school— in increasingly time-consuming 
process in days of greater student choice, spend tioe with discipline and 
truancy cases, administer standardized testing programs, etc. These duties 
plus those of maintaining the occupational information system and assisting 
students generally leaves little tide to coordinate and ^collaborate with 
other professionals, no catter how potentially useful^t^ outcome cay be 
The duties and tasks which the school and other service organizations define 
as primary siaply take 'up the- time and energies of all but Che most dynamic 
and resourceful practitioner. 



What Changes, If any. Have Been Proposed for the Guidance Provisions of 
the Vocational Education Act? 

As of this writing, August 1981, there have not beNtn specific legislative 
proposals from the Administration, the American Vocational Association, or 
other interested groups concerning the reauthorization of vocational 
education. There are, however? two position papers that suggest frameworks 
for the reauthorization of the VEA. 

The AVA's "Recommended Framework for Re-Authorization of the Vocational 

« 

Education Act of 1963, *P.L. 94-4&V' °deals with the entire Act. A framework 

is set for strengthening, the vocational education prograns at the State and 

Local levels and giving the Federal Governraea4Ta less directive role in the 

administration of funds and prograns. Gui/ance and counseling is seldom 

mentioned in the framework, and few, if /iy, changes are directed at these 

programs. There is no mention of keeping the 20 percent setaside under 

Program Improvement and Supportive/services, 
i 

The monograph, "Strengthening Work-Related Education and Training through 
Improved Cuidance Programs in the 1930' s" is a Joint effort of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association (a Division of fhe American Personnel and 
Guidance Association) and the Guidance Division of the American Vocational 
Association. The document makes two points pertinent to the legislation 
The first is that the field of vocational guidance has evolved in recent 
years to take on the characteristics of an educational program and should be 
so considered in the legislative and administrative framework. These changes 
are summarized: 
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(1) Ac one tine guidance vat practiced mainly as a process to help 
young people make the transition from school to work. Now 
guidance includes chat goal, buc is much more. Now guidance is 
a program chac assises individuals of all ages and circumstances 
to live more effective lives and be more effeccive citizens. 

(2) At one time guidance vaa practiced mainly as an ancillary, 
crisis-oriented service. Nov guidance is understood an<} 
practiced as a comprehensive, developmental program, early 
childhood through the adult years, based on personal and societal 
needs. Crisea and problems are responded to from a developmental 
perspective. * 

(3WAc one time guidance was practiced mainly as a way to assess the 
* aptitude and interests of individuals to assist then in occupa- 
tional choice making* Now guidance includes that goal and much 
more. Nov guidance is practiced as a program that assists all 
individuals to develop competencies in self-understanding, inter- 
personal relations, decision making, goal setting, and planning, 
so that they are able to make effective life decisions including 
informed occupational choices. (p. 2.) 



The second ^oint is that vocational guidance programs » based on the 
available evidence, ean ymake significant contributions to the goals and 
roles outlined in the above-mentioned AVA Framework for Vocational 
Education, specifically, 

• Strengthening Depressed Communities 

• Meeting the Nation's Heed* for Qualified Workers 

• Keeping the Vocational Education Program Relevant 

• Meeting the Nation's Equity Goals' 

The NVGA and the AVA Guidance Division have not\endorsed specific 
legislative proposals, but the authors of this frameworWlAve^rafted 
tentative propoaals that are being discussed by their organizations. In 
essence, they would move vocational guidance to a more central 
place in Che array of vocational education aervices and programs. This 
would be accomplished by including explicit reference to guidance 
programs In the catalogue of vocational 'programs and purposes, including 



In the catalo 
cit reference, 



by explicit reference, guidance counaelora and guidance programs 
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for all in-service programs and .materials or curriculum developnent, and 
ensuring representation of the guidance community on advisory councils and 
in the planning process. They would also move support for most guidance 
and counseling programs froo the^rograa Improvement and Support Services, 
Subpart 3, to the Basic State Grant, Subpart 2, with a seta^ide of six per- 
cent of the total State grant and innovative prograas appropriation. Based 
on the President's* proposed H 81 appropriations, this would change the 
mandated expenditures froo approximately $20 aillion to $33 Billion. 

In 1976, Congress had intended to reconsider the Vocational Education 
Act in 1981 or 1982. It is unclear what the legislative timetable will be 
since Congress extended the current Vocational Education Act through fiscal 
year 1984 as part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(P.L. 87-35). Ho changes in the scope of activities nor administrative 
structures were made at this time. 

As a consequence, the proposals and positions outlined here should 
be interpreted as guides to how two segoents of the Vocational Education 
community regard the guidance function and to the positions thattfnight be 
set forth when the VEA is considered in more detail. 
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Is There a Unique Position for the Federal Government in Regard to 
Occupational Information? 

As noted elsewhere, occupational information is an essential 
coeponent of the vocational guidance and counseling process. Information 
is used in at least two ways. The first is to estimate the demand for 
occupations so that program planners and students can have a sense of the 
likelihood of employment in a" given field after completing training. The 
second is to describe what it is like to work in various fields (skills 
used, tasks performed, working conditions, aptitudes needed, etc.) so that 
youths and adults can make the crucial decisions about whether their 
abilities and interests will be used and their goals met. 

The Federal Government continues to be the primary source of this 
information for the nation as a whole, and the primary source of financial 
and technical support for efforts to develop and use it at the State and 
Local levels. 

Projections of occupational demand — the extent to which certain 
occupational areas are expected to need workers in the future--are based on 
statistical analysis of trends and difficult judgments about the extent to 
which these patterns will continue in the, future. Tor exanple, the demand 
for school teachers was ,projacted to grow in the 1960*s (due to the entrance 
of the World War II baby boom generation into the elementary grades), and 
is now projected to decline (due to this group's passing through adolescence 
into early adulthood), although, due to increased specialization in education, 
certain types of teachers will continue to be needed (e.g., those wh\> work, 
with the disabled) . 
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The simple fact is that the collection, analysis, and distribution 
of this information is done by several Federal agencies— among then, the » 
U. S. Bureau of the Census (Commerce Departoent), Bureau of Ubor Statistics 
.and Enployaent Service (Labor Department). Our country would not have. the 
ability to make these projections— however tentative— we r e not these 
Federal efforts in place. A 

Guidance programs use State and local area projections as w-.l. 7-es~ 

are compiled .Jrccn data supplied by employers in the area and by making 

technical adjustments in the national or regional projections. The local 

data collection is heavily subsidised by t.V Federal Government through 

f 

support of the State Employment Service . The adjustment procedures are 

designed by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics wh.ch also gives technical 

t 

assistance to State ard local officials making these changes. If State 

t 

and local governments were left on their own to develop this mf o ration , the 

en-tre prsgrar would likely cast the taxpayer more than the current arranse-'en 

Moreover, because definitions ard methods would differ, the information 

mi3ht not be useful beyond the boundaries of the Jurisdications collect,-n3 it. 

This latter would affect the tens of millions of people in labor market areas 

which encompass several jurisdictions. It might also ra%e .t virtually imposs- 

to cumulate the local data into national figures, as is ''one r**\ 

In addition to having a sense of whether an opening ir , *.elo unl 

be there after training, individuals caking occupational choices want to 

know what the work is like and to have some basic information about the 

) 

Jobs before they make even a temporary commitment. Common questions 
include How much money can X expect to make? What training and experience 
are commonly required? l.Tiat is the work environment like, clean. nois\ , 
cold, etc.? Will I be working with people or machines, or a combination of 
these' and a host of others. \ 
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Tht fcacional Occupational Information Coordinating Committee has 
identified sixteen sources of this kind of information on occupational 
characteristics. (NOICC, 198X.) Fourteen of these are compiled by the 
Federal Government or supported directly by Federal funds. While many 
booklets, pamphlets, and fact sheets are available ^'describe various 
occupational areas, the. vast majority of the information for these descrip- 
tions comes directly from the Dictionary of Occupational ZVities, and/or the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook , both of which are published by the Federal 
Government. Material sold by private companies is often largely a 
re-packaging of the government information with some additions to fit a 
specific audience's needs. 

The Educational Testing Service survey on occupational information 
in nigh schools has found that of all the* sources of information available, 
the only ones reported to be available in over half of the schools are 
the Dictionary and the dandoook. (HIS, 1981,) The third edition of the 
Dictionary was published in 1965 and sold US, 000 copies in 13 years. The 
fourth edition was puDlished in December 1977 and sold 115.000 copies in the 
first 21 months, in addition to the 30,000 in use by the Employment Service, 
the Agency responsible for its production. (Miller et al, 1980.) 

The key to using this information for vocational counseling is the 
assurance that the occupations are described in terms meaningful to the 
individual. The original designers of the information collection process 
and category schemes did not always have this purpose in mind. Another 
critical cask is to combine the information from several sources, each of 
which has some bits of information that are of interest and use to the 
individual and counselor. 
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'Again, these two casks are being heavjtyy supported, byche Federal 
Governaenc through, the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) and the jietwork of State Occupational Information* 
Coordinating Committees (S01CC). This network was established by Congress 
through several laws. It was first Mentioned in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1976 [Sec, 161(b)(1) and (2)]. The Congress elaborated on the 
□fssion and scope of the NOICC and SOICC activities in the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (P.L. 95-93, Sec. 348(c)(1)], and 
the Comprehensive Employment "and Training Act Amendments of 1978 
(P.L. 95-524. Sec. 315(a)(3)]. ' 

The NOICC represents a joint venture of the Departments of Education 
and Labor, with funding from b*>th Departments. Its responsibility is to 
develop and implement an occupational information system to be usad at the 
national, state, and local levels in the planning and administration of 
vocational programs and in counseling youths and adults in making career 
choices. .In developing the system, NOICC^s charter is to ensure that the 
information is based on uniform definitions, standard estimating procedures, 
and standardized occupational* classifications. The NOICC is to pay particul 
attention to the information on needs of CETA and vocational education pro- 
grams and to the information needs of youths. The Committee was also given 
responsibility for encouraging the development of statewide computerized , 
systems to deliver career information. This program now includes about 
30 states,, if nine states originally funded in the mid-1970 , s through a 
Labor demonstration program are included. 

, As with the other occupational information sources, Congress ha's 
recognizsd the economies of scale achieved by establishing and coordinating 
thsse programs at a national level to insure the highest quality information 

s for the least cost and, through standardization of methods and 
classification procedures, to ensure the usefulness of the information to 
the Jar gsst number of people possible. 
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TITLE: Vocational Education Act of 1963, as attended 

CITATION: ' P.L. 94-482 and 95-40, Subpart 3, Program Improvement 

tnd Supportive Services. Signed by President October 12, 1976. 

HISTORY: House Reports a 94'- 1085 

94-1701 (Conference) 

Senate Reports 94-882 

REGULATIONS: 45 CF* 104, Subpart 3 nost recently Issued October 3, 197 7, 
Fedej^gfcls^cer, V. 42, No. 191. 

FUNDING: FY 79^^ FY 80 FY 81 FY 82 

Millions $112.0 $124.8 $93.3 . $99.6 

Purpose . Tef support efforts to improve vocational education. Guidance and 
counseling programs and services are one of eight general types of programs 
iVJentifled. . 

Distribution Process . Federal Government distribution to the States by 
Tormula as part of the basic grant: 20 percent of total Subpart 3 to be 
used for Guidance and Counseling. 

State must have approved five-year plan and annual update approved tht 
Federal Office of Adult and Vocational Education, ED. 

State distr ibut ion to Loctl is bv aoplicacion, competition or formula, as 
/the State so wishes and the Federal approves. 



Coaaents fr on legislative Reports : 

- — — * 

Senate : ' 1 

VitncsVeV^iAJ^NChe Coemuttee docuoen ted in>detail the need for increased 
Federal at t entlon v to* the of te^slighted field of vocational guidance and 
counseling', as an intdgjal part of preparing our nation's students to make 
informed occupational arrd.^ career choices." (94^882, p. 80) 

"The Committee Bill provides 1 ;, that applications for guidance & and counseling 
funds shall set forth cooperative arrangements with community groups and 
agencies, in order to avoid unnecessary duplication in the provision of 
services to the area or community to, fee served. This provision reflects the t 
consistent theme of the Committee Bill— *ha.t ( all community resources should 
be employed to assure the best possible vocational . programs with a minimum 
of overlap and duplication. " (94-882, p. 82) 

House r * " 

"The Cocmittee Bill creates a new section of the law for supportive services. 
This section contains many of the^activities which are now authorized under 
'ancillary services' in the present law, and ( it adds several new authorized 
uses of funds. The reason that the Committee incorporated some of the present 
•authorized ancillary services into this new section Is ao achieve greater 
accountability from States on their uses of these funds. Not ill of the 
present ancillary serv ices , however, are incoroorated,' only those dealing 
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with vocational guidance and counseling, pre* and in-service training of 
teachers, and State Administration and local supervision are authorized." 
(94-1085, p. 45) - 

"All of the supportive services mentioned above are authorized, but not 
required, co be funded by the States, with the exception of vocational 
guldince and counseling programs, services, and activities which must be 
funded to a certain extent by each State, as has already been. pointed out. 
A sound vocational guidance and counseling program Is essential for a good 
vocational education program. M (94-1085, p. 46) 
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TITLE: 



Career Education Incentive Act 



CITATION : f.L. 95-207, Career Education Incentive Act. 

Signed by president, December 13, 1977. 

HISTORY: House Reports 95-150 

9^816 (Conference) 

Senate Reports 95-598 
95-513 

REGULATIONS: 45 CTR 161, most recently issued on October 17, 1979, 
Federal Register , V. 44, No. 202. 



FUNDING: 
Millions 



FY 79 
$32.5 



FY 80 
$15 



FY 81" 
'SlO 



Propose</for Block Grant 



Purpose . To increase the emphasis placed on career education, promote equal 
opportunity in career choices and eliminata practices which promote bias and 
j»t ereotyping. * ( 

Distribution Process : State Plans approved by ED result In formula 
distribution to the SEA (minimum 1.00 ,000) . Fifteen percent can stay at 
the StateTevel for leadership activities and planning'. The remainder is 
distributed to the local schools for career education programs. At least 
15% of the LEA funds (on a state average) must be used for comprehensive 
guidance, counseling, placement and follovup. About §2 million in FY 80 „ 
and $1.3 million fcn FY 81. 



Co ma en ts from legislative Reports : J 

Guidance and counseling ara viewed as central to the purposes of the Career 
Education Incentive Act and thus the setaside provision which is not required 
*ot every school district and project, but must be demonstrated in the 
statewide averages, for usa of funds. 

Congress mandates that thesa funds are to be distributed separately from 
vocational education, which is characterized as being for the purposes of 
specific skill training.- ^ 

A section of the Bill directs the Commissioner to look at the career 
information needs of the nation and makes reference to the casks and purposes 
of National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (N0ICC) . 
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TITLE: Elementary -and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended ' 

CITATION: P.L. 95-561, Title IV-D, Guidance, Counseling, and Testing. 
Signed by President, November I, 1978. 

HISTORY: House Reports 95-1137, May 5,' 1978 4 

* ♦ -95-1753, October 10, 1978* (Conference) 

Senate Reports 95-856, May 15, 1978 

REGULATIONS: 45 CFR 134, most recently issued on April 7» 1980, 
Federal Register , V. 45, No. 68. 



FUNDING : 
Millions 



FY 79 



FY $0 
-0- 



FY 81 
-0- 



FY 82 
-0- 



Purposc . To provide Federal funds for State leadership and local programs 
in the. fields of Guidance, Counseling, and Testing. Also calls for 
* establishing an Office within ED to advise the Secretary on coordination of 
all Guidance and Counseling programs in the Department and within other 
Federal agencies . 

Distribution Process . Federal Government distribution to the States on basis 
of formula after approval of a general application and submission of State 
Flan which describes purposes for which funds will be spent. 

State distributes to Local Education Agency on basis of general appl ication 
and description of how funds will be used. Either formula or competition 
can be used for with instate distribution. The LEA is to have total 
discretion in selecting activities from among those authorized by law. 



Comments from Legislative Reports :' 

The consolidation •^Title IV, ESEA, in 197A resulted in the elimination of 
several separate categorical programs. As noted below, by 1978 » the 
Congress was satisfied that consolidation had achieved several administrative* 
goals, but that Guidance, Counseling, and Testing activities should be set 
apart into a new Title IV-D. 



The Title now Includes programs: 

Part 8 - Instructional Material and Library Resources r 

Part C - Improvement of Local Educational Practices ' *" 

Part D - Guidance, Counseling., and Testing 

Part E - Education of Gifted^and Talented Children^ 

Consolidation was deemed a success because reductions in paperwork have 
occurred at .all levels. "According to an 0E program of ficial , the 
4,000 data items previously requested for the categorical programs have 
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been pared down to 293 for the consolidation. The number o.f staff at the 
Federal level has-been reduced by 30 percent. At the State level, one annual 
prograa report now replaces six previous State plans and applications. Lqcal 
people also testified that with the exception bf the single application form, 
which is discussed later, adainistration has been siapUfied and the amount 
of preparation tiae reduced." (Senate Report 95-856, p^ 48. )» Essentially 
the same text appears in the House Report 95-1137, p. 60. 

fcuidance, counseling, and testing were separated out from the Title involving* 
libraries and instructional aaterials .because of the coapetition set up at 
the local level. The following text also occurs in essentially the same 
form in both reports. 

"The Title IV-B consolidation enacted in 197A represented a oarrjVge of 
prograas that could rightly be termed things' oriented— suras' library 
resources and instructional aaterials — with programs that ctflfc *>e termed 
•people* oriented— such "as guidance, counseling, and teSting^^This marriage 
has caused a great deal of competition in sone local districts between 
two areas which the Committee feels are both of high priority. The IV-B 
consolidation has forced local' administrators to make decisions at the 
expense of one or the other activities. Most of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities concurred chat 
everyone would be better off if the resources and the personnel activities 
were not forced to compete with, each, other for funding. 

"Consequently, the Committee has decided that it is best to remove guidance, 
counseling, and testing from the existing Title IV-B. In order to achieve 
this, a separate program — a new Iv-D — is proposed to fund all types of 
activities involving guidance, counseling, and testing. This prograa will 
'combine not only the paynent of counselors* salaries from IV-B, but also 
the payments for State and Local guidance and counseling activities which 
the Committee believes are consistent with the authorized activities of 
Section 341 of the Education Amendments of 1976." (Senate Report 95-856, 
pp. 50-51.) — v 

In effect, the decision on relative funding levels was taken froa the Local • 
level and placed in the hands of the Federal Appropriations Process. The 
"people" programs of Cuidance, Counseling, and Testing have lost out in 
that no funds have been appropriated in FY 80 or 81, while the other 
prograas have received appropriations: 



FY 80 FY 81 



Part B $171 M $128. 3M 
Part C U6 50 ^ 

Part E 6.3 6.3 (Now T^le IX-A of ESEA) • 

The Commissioner ruled on July 18, 1979, (in a letter to Chief, State School 
Officers) that the Local Education Agencies could continue to fund Guidance 
and Counseling under Part B for FY 80, but not thereafter. 
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TITLE: Youth Employment and Training Programs, Title IV of the 

Comprehensive Esployoeat and Training Act 

CITATIONS : P.L. 95-93, Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
— ' Act of 1977. Signed by President August 5, 1977 . 

P.L. 95-5W, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1978, Title\IV, Youth Eaployment and Training Programs , 'part A. 
Signed by President October 27, 1978. 



HISTORY: P.L. 95-93: 

House Reports 



94- 1146 

95- 314 

95-456 (Conference) 



Senate Reports 94-1053 
95-173 



P.L. 95-524: 

House Reports 

Senate Reports 



95-1124 

95-1765 (Conference) 
95-891 

95-1325 (Conference) 



REGULATIONS 20 CFR 680, mos: recently issued on October 2, 1979, in 
Federal Rerlster. V. 44, Xo. 192. 



FtXDING: 
Millions 



F V 79 
S50C. 



FY 80 
$692. 



FY 81 
So92. 



FY 82 
S576. 



Purpose . Title supports several separate youth eaployment and training 
programs, all with the purpose of providing the training, experience, and 
joo opportunities to enable the youth to find unsubsidized employment. 

Title also stipulates that all programs should provide the opportunity for 
earning icadeaic credit and shall provide guidance and placement service^/* 

Distribution Process : Formula Grants to Prime Sponsors on the basis of 
approved annual plans. Prime Sponsors distribute funds to local projects 
Minimum of 22 percent of program" under this title (Youth Employment and 
Training Program) oust be used for in-school youth pursuant to written 
agreements with local school agencies. . 



Comments from Legislative Reports : 

There appears to have been little disagreement over the academic credit and 
mandated counseling and placement services. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you. 

The committee has been joined by Congressman Petri. 
Dr. Gysbers? 

STATEMENT OF NORMAN C. GYSBERS, PROFESSOR, COUNSELING 
AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, CO- 
LUMBIA, MO., REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Gysbers. Thank you. - 

My name is Norman C Gysbers, I have been an elementary and 
secondary school teacher, a counselor, and a director of guidance. 
Presently I am a counselor-educator at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Professionally, I have been president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association Currently, I am vice president of the American 
Vocational Association's Guidance Division. The division is made 
up of approximately 2,000 counselors and other guidance personnel 
in secondary schgpls, area schools, and in State departments and 
other kinds of agencies. 

Before I continue my testimony, I would like to have the oppor- 
tunity of introducing Dr. Catherine Cole, who is the current presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance' Association. 

Mr. Kildee. Welcome. 

Mr Gysbers. I would like to briefly look at some needs for career / 
guidance and counseling programs, individual needs, and needs off 
our society, as those two come together. Briefly touch on several 
roles that I feel the Federal Government has in meeting those indi- 
f vidual and societal needs, and then offer, briefly, some recommen-j 
dations. These are all in my testimony, so I will only briefly high/ 
light them in terms of my comments. 

There are a number of individual needs* that I would like to 
attend to for just a moment. One need, for example, that career 
guidance does meet through vocational education, is to help youth 
and adults develop and continue to reevaluate their career identity, 
who they arein terms of their skills, their competencies, attitudes, 
and the like. 

This is very important. In a recent study of how young people 
adapt to the work force, this was a finding. It reads as follows: 

Most of the individuals interviewed were completely unaware of the many skills 
they had acquired in work and life experiences This lack of appreciation for one's 
own skills ma> account for the surprise a number of individuals felt at discovering 
they were more capable on the job than they had expected to be. 

Exercises should be developed and implemented to assist students, identifying 
their full range of skills prior to entering the work force. 

So, this study clearly indicates the need for ai continuing look at 
_the skills, the competencies of individuals. 

Second, youth and adults need help in developing career deci- 
sion-making skills, gdal-setting skills. These are Skills that are not 
innate, they are learned, and, hence, hartfeto be worked on through 
structured kinds of experiences and the like) 

Third, young people and adults need access to and need to know 
how to use accurate, up-todate career and labor market informa- 
tion Here again, let rhe give you a quote from this same study on 
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how young people adapt to the work world. And this will illustrate 
the importance of this kind of information. 
It says as follows: 

Formal education programs to facilitate student adaptation to work should sensi 
tize their students to the realities of the job environment beyond the purely per 
formance aspects of the job Those persons who had received real work experiences 
or information in their programs about the occupational context, found that knowl 
edge to be very helpful 

And then, finally, another need that I would like to suggest, is 
that young people and adults need help in placement followup and 
followthrough. activities. I see, of course, placement followup and 
followthrough as a part of a total career guidance and counseling 
program. V 
^In that context, of course, we must appreciate mkt those individ- 
ual needs always interact with national needs a^p concerns. And 
as we look at our national needs and concerns, we see, certainly, 
needs for economic revitalization, full employment, equality of op- 
portunity, and the maintenance of a strong defense. . 

And if you look at those individual needs, you will see how they 
do, in fact, relate very directly to our national concerns. 

Well, given those needs then, what might we say about the Fed- 
eral role? I have three possible roles, I am sure there are probably 
others, but let me briefly comment on three. ' 

I feel that there is a real Federal role to help State and local 
guidance personnel to improve and sustain the capacity of career^ 
guidance and counseling programs, to keep up-to-date, and in tune 
with individual and national needs and priorities. 

There is a real nee<Lf£rJ*elp in in-service training, staff develop- 
ment, leadership workshops. This has been mentioned several 
times this morning in terms of having counselors and others out 
into the work world. 

One comment was made about the notion of targeted tax credits. 
That might be ar\idea in terms of helping business and industry 
provide more time and talent for this to occur. It is vital. And that 
I think could well be a very important Federal role. 

Another Federal role deals with really providing those additional 
and crucial career guidance and counseling programming that is 
required to help special needs populations in finding t/eir role in 
society. 

Here I am talking ^about people who, from disadvantaged situa- 
tions, people in terms of equity, who are striving for equity as 
people, and as people in nontraditional occupations. 

Another role that I would like to suggest focuses in part on the 
first role, but more specifically on the need for, career guidance and 
counseling personnel to keep up to date on career and labor 
market information. I have a specific recommendation on that in 
just a moment, but that need was noted just a moment ago, in pre- 
vious testimony. 

Well, those are three possible roles. As I said, there are probably 
pothers. But let me turn now, briefly, to some recommendations that 
u feel might respond to those needs, and also helps implement 
Jjhose roles. 

In my testimony, I have s^ven. I would only like to, at this point, 
comment on several. The first one, and perhaps the most impor- 
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/ tant, although I hesitate to place priority on the seven that I have 
listed, deals with the fact that as we look at definitions of vocation- 
al education, I feel that it is mandatory, afid I underline that word, 
that the definition of vocational education in the proposed legisla- 
tion include career guidance as an integral and ^central program. 

That it be part of the definition. As some of you know, that was 
removed in the 1976 Amendments. I feel, to meet the challenges 
that we have that have been outlined here this morning, that it 
must be part of the definition, so that career guidance and counsel- 
ing programs are seen as a full partner in the process of helping 
individuals look at themselves, gain training to become productive 
citizens. 

In that regard, the program that I am speaking about does have 
learner outcomes. We talked about those," decision -majung skills, 
knowledge of the work world, being able to apply thoseN^ulls to 
placement and the like. Activities and processes, professionally rec- 
ognized and certified personnel, and materials and resources. 

There are other recommendations of a similar type, but let me 
turn to one that was touched on just a moment ago, and relates to 
one of the roles. This happens to be Recommendation No. 7 that I 
have in my testimony. \^ 

And that relates to the improvement of the development and the 
delivery of career and labor market information. The point has 
been made that we have in place a good mechanism, the NOAC 
and the SOAC's, and the beginnings of career information delivery 
systems in a number of the States. 

This mechanism must be strengthened so that we can, in fact, 
begin to deliver accurate, usable information. I found, over the 
years that I have been involved in this field, that previously, a lot 
of information that was available was really developed for planners 
of educational programs, and for economic development. And cer- 
tainly that thrust must continue. There is no question about that. 

But in addition, we see a real need for the development of infor- 
mation that people can use in .terms of their career decisionmak- 
ing. And I see the beginnings of that now through the NOAC and 
SOAC systems. And so, I would make the recommendation that we 
need to have, very clearly, that specified, and that we work in the 
direction of improving the development and the delivery of labor 
market and career information. 

I might point out that .there is a project underway now through 
the Department of Labor called the improved career decisionmak- 
ing project, that did a pilot in four States, Arizona, Maryland, 
Maine and Wisconsin, to look at ways we could involve the employ- 
ment service, rehabilitation counselors, school counselors, and 
CETA counselors, and to bring them some up-to-date ideas, to up- 
grade their knowledge and skill in career an labor market informa- 
tion. 

Now, I might point out, though, that we all appreciate the impor- 
tance of career and labor market information, but I think, as Con- 
gressman" Goodling has suggested, in part at le^st, that that is a 
necessary step, but it is probably not sufficient. 

Wh^t we need also are good, solid programs that help young 
people consider that information and put it to use. My analogy 
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here is that if information alone were enough, nooody would 
smoke. 

So, the point is, and please understand I am saying that infor- 
mation is important, it is critical. We need good, usable informa- 
tion, but tied with" that, we need a solid prografn of counseling per- 
sonnel working with individuals to help them use that information, 
to help them Set goals. 

And then througl^vocational education, they can realize those 
goals in terms of skill training, and then in terms of placement, fol- 
lowup and followfcnrough activity, they can put those skills into 
practice to be productive citizens in this country. 

I would like to, in closing, say that I would like tlie opportunity 
of entering into the record a document called "Strengthening 
Work-Related Education and Training Through Improved Guidance 
Programs in the 1980's." I believe some of you already have this in 
front of you. This was a joint publication between NVGA and the 
Guidance Division of AVA to' try to present, in succinct fashion, 
some of the research data, and some statements about premises for 
guidance programing. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Strengthening 
Work-Related Education & Training 

through 

Improved Guidance Programs 
in the 1980*8 




National Vocation*] Guidance Association 
5303 LecsburK Pike, Fails Church. Vsl 22041 



American Vocational Association 
Guidance Dlvlalon 
2030 N. Mth Street Arlington, Va. 22201 
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STRENGTHENING WORK RELATED EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
IN*THE 1980s 

> THROUGH IMPROVED GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 

In the Reauthorization of 
' Vocational Education Legislation > 



Nancy Pinson 
Norman Gysbers'* 
Harry Drier 



Published by 
the 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 
A Division of American Personnel and Guidance Assertion 
and the 

, Guidance Division of the \\ '''' 

American Vocational Association 
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PREFACE 



This joint statement has been prepared to help clarify the importance of quality guidance 
programs many national attempt to stiengthen and expand work related education and training 
The primary impetus for this paper resulted from the Assistant Secretary of Education for 
Vocational and Adult Education s request for thoughtful input from concerned individuals and 
organizations to assist the U.S. Department of Education in developing proposed legislation to 
reauthorize the federal vocational education effort. 

Members of the National Vocational Guidance Association, one of the thirteen divisions of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, and the Guidance Division of the American 
Vocational Association share the department s recognition of the importance of vocational educa 
tton. This <s especially true because of the Department's commitment to ensuring that quality 
guidance programs are viewed as critical to the delivery of any progiam which prepares both youth 
and adults for their l<f e s occupational pursuits. We believe that only through systematic and » 
developmental guidance will youth and adults be able to lealistically decide about their education 
and work futures as vvell as take full opportunity of all available options 

This statement is presented on behalf of those persons who are and could be served by quality 
guidance, counseling, education, and training experiences as well as the Association's 46,000 
counseling and guidance personnel. In addition it is hoped that it also speaks indirectly for the 
thousands ot nonmembers who serve as guidance staff in elementary, secondary, posfcecondary, 
and other Special learning envnonments. This statement not only describes impoi tant events m the 
guidance and counseling movement and how guidance programs have demonstrated then effective 
ness in meeting national problems and priorities, but it also depicts where guidance programs and 
staff now exist that could be capitalized on in the future. Finally, it is hoped that this paper makes 
clear how the guidance community can become key partners in realizing several key national 
priorities and what legislative actions are rjeeded to enable guidance and counseling personnel to 
be fully responsive. o 

* * 



Harry Drier 
Preside nt^ 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
t 



Norman Gysbers 

Vice President, American Vocational Association 
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THE EFFECTIVE PARTNERSHIP 
OF GUIDANCE AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Over the past 80 years, our country has undergone substant»al change in its occupational, social, 
ind economic structure Occupational and industrial specialization have increased dramatically 
Social structures and social values have changed, becoming-more complex and diverse New and 
emerging social groups have challenged established groups % demandm'g equality People have been 
on the move, too, from rural to urban areas and back again and from one region of the country to 
another , n search of economic and psychological security 

Guidance- Meeting Needs for 80 Years 

As these changes and others were taking place in our society, many organizations and groups 
of interested and involved citizens established programs and services at national, state,"and local 
fevels to help individuals deal effectively with them Within the educational community, Guidance 
Jnd Vocational Education peisonnel have been and continue to be in the forefront of providing such 
programs and services Guidance personnel m particular have played key roles in responding to 
individual and societal needs in t»mesof change. Here are just a few examples 

• In the early !900's. industrialization was mousing rapidly Mass imrrMgration was taking 
place as was urbanization Schools were highly academic in orientation. Little attention was 
given tu providing occupational skills and even less attention was given to helping individuals 
make the school to work transition In response to these conditions, guidance personnel 
joined with vocational educalion peVsonnel to change education to make it more (elated to 
life am) work Guidance techniques were developed to assist individuals in the transition - 
from school to work t 

• In the 1920 sand the 1930 s extensive work was done to improve the nature and avail 
ability of career infoimation The National Vocational Guidance Association, founded in 
1913, established guidelines foi quality cuieei infoimation and has subsequently sought to 
improve the development and dissemination of such information over the ensuing years 
Extensive woik by piofessjonals in and outol government service m the 1930 s and 1940 s, 
led to the establishment of fnany of the careei information lesources available today « 

• During Jn d aftei World Wars I and II and the Korean and Vietnam conflicts, substantial 
^ work was clone in aptitude and ability assessment After each of the World Wars, but 

Particularly Woi Id War II, extensive guidance progianaming was provided to assist 
returning veterans to take up their lives once aqain to start afresh 

• In the late 1950 s widespread concern was again expressed about the adequacy of our 
educational system, paihculaily m science and engineering technology Again, guidance 
personnel weie called upon to take on a majoi role in responding to this social mandate 

• During the 1 900 s and 1970 s, social activism escalated Social programs of many kinds 
were initiated Unemployment and underemployment were of particulai concern Guidance 
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programming including assessment, counseling, career information, placement, follow up ' 
and follow-through activities was seen by many groups, including the federal government' 
4 as a highly legitimate tool in assisting individuals to find employment, stay on the iob and 
advance m the work world ~ ' 

t This chronology, though»bnel. illustrates vividly that guidance has been and continues to be a 
major social program that assists individuals in dealing effectively with the.r lifelong development 
including occupational choice and job adjustment. Also it is important to realize that m the past 80 
years practitioners have witnessed substantial improvement in the nature, structure, practice and 
effectiveness of guidance, partly because of how counselors and other guidance personnel responded^, 
to changes m the structure of Amer.carvsoc.ety. and partly because of the research and development 
^ work of the guidance and counseling profession asa whole. Certain of these conges are cited here. 

1 At one time guidance was practiced mainly as a process to help young people make the 
transition, from school to work. Now guidance includes that goal but is m^cn more Now"^ ' 
guidance is a program that assists individuals.of all ages and circujpsttWces to live more 
effective Jrves and to be more effective citizens. 

^ 2 Atone timeguidancewaspracticedmainl^asana^t^ Now 
guidance is understood and practiced as a comprehensive, developmenta'l program early 
childhood thrftugh the adult years,T&ased on personal ang societal needs Crises and 
* problems are responded to from a developmental perspective. 

♦ 3 'At one time guidance was practiced mainly as a way to assess the aptitude and interests of * 
individuals to assist them in occupational choice making. Now guidance includes that goal 
and much more Now guidance is practiced as a program that assists all individuals to develop . 
competencies in self understanding, interpersonal relations, decision making, goal setting, and 
planning, so thet they are able to make effective life decisions including informed occupational 
choices. j , 
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THE PROVIDERS, SETTINGS^AND EXPECTATIONS 
OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
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Guidance has become a majoi endeavor and element of oui nation s educational,, employment, 
tiaming, and numeious community agencies Systematic arfti development piogiams of guidance 
and *n some agencies, counseling progi ams, servers the common hnk between providing occupa 
tionai training and employment leadi'ness for the eventual^ransition to and satisfaction »n the woik 
place Guidance programs are opeiating to varying degrees of completeness in a wide variety of 
settings At (he secondary levei. guidance and career development instructional providers are repre 
senieUm pubuc and private comprehensive and vocational high schools At the postsecondary level, 
vocational programs including guidance are offeied by colleges and universities, community and 
junto) colleges, area vocational schools, public and private noncollegiate postsecondary schools, 
" conespondence schools, and conectional facilities, to mention a few In addition, thousands of 
Miolesstonai counselors and guidance peisonnel ate empfoyed thiough the U S. Department of LaboV 
Compiehensive Employment and Training Act tCETAj and by the Employment Service, with officesS 
in the majority of the nation s cities. Table 1 profiles both the type and numbei of agencies nation 
ally as well as the approximate number of enroljment or clients being served ^ 

VMhm each of thest institutions oi agencies professional counselois and a variety of guidance 
specialists and support stall provide guidance piogram leadership and services Table 1 leflects the 
approximate numuets ot staff that tyjpically aje available as well as the numbers of clientS'that • / 
Tequne of teuuest guidance arid counseling assistance While the data provided suggests that there 
is a range oi guidance staff available, there is striking evidence to suggest,*t is not sufficient One 
major problem that occuis »s the uneven distnbutio n ot staff availabiltty.3ri certain settings As an 
example, il one were to view the staffing profile and the availability of goidance programs in our 
nation s 7.000 rural and isolated schools, there wou Id be cause for alarm It is estimated that in these 
locations, less than 10 percent of elementary students have access -to guidance programs, while at 
the jumor high and high school level less than 40 to 50 percent of these students have access to * 
guidance piograms Furthermore* the staff *& often only part time employees and has iittle or no 
budgets specifically for guidance ^ , * * 

In some of our largest states and cities t^e*counselor-student ratios m public schools also is 
greatei than the American Personnel and Guidance Association lecommended^ratio of one counselor 
for every 250 students In a largeMidwestern state the ratio at the high schoot level is 1 -to 630 The 
average of combining the latios oKour of the ten largest cities in the Unued States would approxi 
mate 1 to 7*40 Additional examples a*xinadequacy of staff, programs, and resources could be cited 
•n correctional Settings, and m ^variety q^ommuQity agencies When one parallels these facts with 
the increasing needs of youth and adults wn^re ffcing deficiencies in basic skiHs, dropping out of 
education before they are prepared, encountering fnemploWrient. lacking employable ty skills and 
access to training and wo*k opportunities, it is clear that improved guidance delivery is needed 
Guidance programs can be responsive to society s problerrvfthd the needs of clients only if they 
are available oa an equitable basis, fully staffed with a.etf#|petent set of professional and parapro 
fessional staff ' " *, ~ 
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It ts also important to point oot that, in addition to professional counselors, who perform a* 
variety of roles and functions, there is and needs to be available a wide variety of other helping 
professionals that make up the tftal guidance program team, such as 
1 Placement specialists 
£ Career information specialists 
3 Career exploration instructors 
4. Career investigation teachers + 
5> Career advisors „ 
' 6. Volunteer paraprofessionats ^ 

7 Public personnel workers 

8 Career center directors / 
9. Work expenenceipeciahsts 

%I0 Work study supervisors 
1 1 Career education coordinators 

In addition to gaming an understanding of who thi providers are and where they work, it also 
s important to appieoate the primary emphases of thai programs. Table 2 depicts these emphases in 
a\anple of nine different settings. 8ecaustimany skills need to be develop mentally learned over many 
years, t is noted that many of the basic skills and attitudes are taught at all or most age levels This 
demonstrates the need for a developmental appioaci) to meeting certain client competency needs as 
they take on different characteristics over time. j 

In summary, it is important to note that these program emphases have proven to be most 
important m meeting many the major problems facing our nation s youth and adults. It has been 
demonstrated >that when individuals develop a healthy self image, view the future with hope and 
leahsm. have the opportunity^!© tek^ut both educational and work options tn a secure environment, 
they are typically more satisfrft with hto and become positrve contributors in society. 

Given the challenges of the 1980 s, and realizing that quality guidance and counseling programs 
can ,mpact <fi personal as well as laiger social and economic issues, when madfe available, several 
changes neeoto be considered. . 

What is needed dn a national scale is a la 'get nJrTibei of highly^rained, institutionally supported 
and effective teams of guidance woikers tobettei assuiethat all students^agency clientele, and 
institutionalized individuals have access to the following * 

1 A systematic? exposure and tHeof career and labor market information. 

2 A developmental sequence of self awareness^educa^tion and wortk exposures, and 
options that reflect the individual's interests and life goals and the realities of current 
and projected opportunities. 

x 3 A continuous exposure tojtht realization ttat the<basic skills are paramount to life 
*" and work success 

4 An opportunt^ntTcTevelop, test out, modify) and participate in a counselor assisted 
process of*drcision making and career planning. 

\, 5. A carefully planned exposure to adult'work role models and developmegt of 1 

work related employability skills , . * 

6 Professional assistance during various per uOds of transition between education to work 
or wor\Uo education. 

- • • 

. This appr^att) wilt demand for individuals, you^gand old, continual availability of professionaf 
and paraprofpsSiortjl staff pi oviding assistance during their career maturing years in order to prepare 
them for earning a-ty/ing through lealisticand work related (earning. It will also demand counselors 
who are available lo^Qrk with teachers, counselors who assist the parents in their guidance joles, 
and counselors who spe>]d time constantly with tmployers, governmental officials, and community 
^agencies These professionally trained and "certified counselors need also to be supported by various 
specialists, in order to ensyte that the quality of guidance is high, provided when needed, and 
Utilizes the best talent, technology, and information available. 
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ff ^ WORK-RELATED EDUCATION AND TRAINING: v 

ITS RELATIONSHIP TO NATIONAL CHALLENGES 
FACED BY THE EDUCATION COMMUNITY 

The Amer»can Vocational Association (AVA) recently circulated a draft document from which 
its future recommendations for the reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act will derive 
much of their substance (October 1 7, 1980) In that document, AVA identifies seven national 
concerns it believes vocational education does tnd could addiess and suggests six roles it must pidy 
in the new legislation if these goals are to be met 

♦ • 

Of particular interest to those within the larger community in which vocational education 
operates »* the briefly treated strategy of bu.ldtno bridges with other delivery systems In thisiey 
phrase is muStrated the foundation for public credibility and acceptance of any agenda put forth by 
a smgle group of educators. If woik related education and training aie in fact to be viewed as respon 
Sible and responsive solutions to certain of thiscounliy s pioblems, it will be necessary to underscore 
the participation of other groups in whajt must ultimately become a collaborative effort to fully 
activate the energies and talenfrof its citizens «. 

As one of those Systems" historically linked to programs capacitating individuals on personal, 
soual ( nteliectoal, and occupational dimensions, the nation s guidance and counseling community 
is uniquely cjuaiified to ipeak as a full partner m this effort The intent of this section, then, will be 
to address and expand jpon the perceived mission 4 of vocational education by translating its impact 
into individual terms * ■ * 

i 

Th« Contribution of Guidance and Counseling 
to the Goals of^Vocational Education * 

* * * 

"* Vocational education s ambitious agenda deserves discussion here In the cited document; seven 
global concerns human development, equality of opportunity, energy conservation and generation, 
economic development of depiessed communities, maintenance oi defense capability, productivity 
and economic revitaiization, and full employment are transformed into these six roles it foresees foi 
vocational education practitioners' 

• Strengthening depressed communities * -* * * 

• Meeting the nation's need for qualified workers *Z 

• Keeping vocational education relevant 

• Energy conservation and generation technology 

• Responding to clufni groups'needing more services 

• Responding to the nation's equity goals 

We support the underlying spirit of these objectives, vocational education progiamsdo indeed 
have something constructive to contribute to a nation nevvMy conseious of its changing position in 
the woi Id economic ordeV Bui we also firmly believe that without prov idinq mformed*ami ethical 
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guidance to those who will become instrumental to this country s prosperity, we will have failed 
significantly in our obligation. 

In our rush toward the rapid solution of massive social chaflenges-chief among them structural, 
demand-deficient, and fractional unemployment-it would be easy to fall victim to a dangerous 
tunnel vision than a (Quantifiable increase »n the nation's trained wofk force will eliminate these 
problems History has shown us the cost of such shortsightedness, for i ^overlooks the essential 
investments of individual choice, motivation, and perseverance that distinguish the purposeful from 
tfce aimless, the productive worker from the alienated laborer, the youth who know themselves, 
their options, and their capacities from those described (by themselves or others} as out of skill, 
out of luck, and out of hope." 

, As this section documents the contributions that planned go*!dance and counseling programs/ 
V can and do make to the objectives shared with vocational educators, it does so from a perspective/ 9 
borne" out through more than 60 years bf experience with vocational programs and those they serve. 
Briefly, that perspective is this no adult knowingly becomes fodder for a larger national purpose 
without some assurance that this participation will yield meaningful personal, social, or economic 
icturns, no youth considering the two to three years needed to acquire a particular job skill should 
be expected to persist without confirmation that this training has some real connection to krTown 
interests and.aptitudes, to a job that can be won on the b&is of competence-not race, sex, or handi 
cap, and in the words of many youth today, to a job that goes someplace that the student would like 
to be It is from ttfis premise .that the following data are organized in response to five of the six tasks 
defined by vocational education. (Note the goals of equity and service to client groups with special 
needs are restated as one task.) , 

\ ' / 

I Strengthening Depressed Communities (by improving the human condition) / 

, 1 ■ 

Depressed communities tend to have one or more of the following characteristics heavy or 
* sparse populations pei square mile, highji^employment, low Gross National Product contribution, 
little or no new industry, a large proportion of resident poor. In such locations, there is evidence 
that guidance and counseling pi ograms can alleviate some of the symptoms associated with thesv- 
conditions. In brief, when guidance and counseling programs augment the delivery of services {or 
potential or actual dropouts, delinquents, oi others alienated from establishment* methods ocNnsti 
tut ions, i ecidivism rates are lowered, school attendance increases, educational, career goals ale more 
fir^fy articulated and pursued, and placement rates increase, further, when these programs use 
specific approaches, such as peer counseling by indigenous role models, eaji ly and continued employer 
and parent involvement, employability development through career oriented mst ruction— they 
demonstrate consistently high levels of success. 
*. • « 

In a Baltimore, Maryland project providing counseling and support services, nondelinquent 
youth were matched by age and background to predelinquent and potentially delinquent children. 

II was foun^ that in comparison to a control^roup, those closed to this program had a lower rate 

of recidivism foi truancy, runaway, and ungovernability (Mayor s Office of Manpower Resouices. 1974). 



Male (Nh321 ) and lemale IN=23) offenders enrolled in adult basic education, general educational 
development and vocational courses »n eight Pennsylvania conectional institutions concluded that a 
tack ol sulrf icient counseling services was a problem They ranked career counseling as number opt 
among seven needed services (Lewis & Boyle, 1976)\ 
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Gibboney and Associates 11977) studied the Philadelphia Career intern Program over its two- 
year pilot stage This program was targeted to 250 actualVbtential school dropouts and emphasized 
counseling, career planning, classroom learning and work experience. Three age cohorts were matched 
^Nth controls to determine treatment effects. Distinctions between the groups were found in school 
/ecidivism (85 percent of controls dropped out of school versus 33 percent of program par ticipants) 
and goal setting, i e . f rther education and training atterhigh school were targeted and realized by 
30percenrof male participants and 50 percent of female participants. 

In one Chicago school district, a counseling program was designed to improve the self esteem 
of students in hopes that it would reduce the number of school dropouts that previously had been 
shown to average 9 2 percent in the secondary school. It was found that as a result of the individual 
and group counseling in the program there was a significant reduction in the dropout rate. Because 
of the success of the secondary school program, a similar but modified counseling approach was 
instituted in the elementary schools Among the results were a mean improvement in excess of ten 
days per semester in attendance, which represented a minimum increase of 4,350 instructional hours 
for the students involved. 77 4 percent otfthe pupils improved on a* measure of pupil conduct and . 
social adjustment, there was a significant increase in general achievement and in reading among the 
students involved in the program (Bennett, 19751 

Inner city male youth, served as indigenous role models to youngsters in a Philadelphia day care 
center Positive changes in attitude and behavior were observed in the male role models py their 
^ mentors, and teachers Both these youth and the younger children agreed on the need for" increased 
counseling in the program (Pittman, A and McWhorter.S , 1974). 

In Philadelphia, a counselmg service project has been established to provide remedial and pre , > 
ventive services as needed by E5EA Tale 1 eligible chrldien m participating schools. Counselor teapap^^ 
work closely with teachers, principals, and parents in providing psychodiagnostic and counseling 
services They share mental health principles and piacticesjys.g , classroom miffcgement, child devel 
opment) with teacheisand parents to enhance the posttivecJevelopment of the children. Counselors 
also provide crisis intervention services as needed Results have been as follows, teachei s rated the 
services as "good" or "excellent", of 378 parents who (esponded to a questionnaire, 90 percent said 
that the counselors helped their children, 81 percent of the 54 pupils who completed an individual 
lied learning therapy program gained at least one instructional level {Philadelphia School Oistnct, 
1976K • 

New York City schools have also reported similar findings to Philadelphia in their institution 
of the Auxiliary Services Program in this pio"gram, counseling, lerrfe'dtal math, and remedial leading, » 
as well as high school equivalency study, were combined to focus on the academic achievement of 
Title I students who- were two or more years below grade level Student* participating in these 
remedial programs showed statistically significant growtt/in achievemenrfSertoldi, A R., 1975) 

The technology of job search counseling techniques was followed up with over 3,000 clients v 
in nine major American Cities A consistent finding in the six, cities where clients were matched with 
i controls was that two thuds of the clufnts instructed weie able to find woi k a*s opposed to o^ne thiid 
(or less) of the controls Virtually all of the successful counselees obtained jobs m less than foui weeks 
while controls took 53or^nore days to find work (Wegmann, 1979). 

Fnsby*i V979) reports that within the Balance of State of Maryland (nine counties on the 
Eastern Shore amfthiee Southern Maryland counties), a total of 373 economically disadvantaged 
in school jumois and seniors are receiving employability development naming and woik expenence 
The success of the*£ piograms has been attnbuted to thecompiehensive guidance services that have 
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supported the "hands on" work experience The emphasis on self concept developmem^Cvork and 
personal values, and on job seeking, finding, and keeping skills has resulted in af^ovefall 75 percent 
placement rate for these "employable' youth Fnsoy credits this placement rate to W identrficauon 
and subsequent reduction of wx barriers to employment poor work habits, lack of occupational 
information, poor self concept, unrealistic aspiration levels, lack of adequate role models, and limited 
exposure to assessment materials normed on similar groups. 

Smith (1980) suggests that the much publicized distinctions between the effectiveness of 
summer job programs for youth in Baltimore, Maryland and Washington. D.C. might be "more correctly 
attributed to the predominant and visible work force models in each city. In Baltimore, youth see. 
blue collar workers rewarded by a community undergoing a renaissance of rebuilding, whereas Wash- 
ington's models are a hidden but known elite of whi;e- C ollar government workers, furthermost part. 
Washington youth rarely see or hear praise for those who undergird that city, and see no connection 
* between their subsistence level job assignments and what they perceive as the more desirable top" 
jobs in the bureaucracy. , ' 

La Bier (1980), a psychoanalyst and researchei, recently completed a study on Technology, 
Work, and Character " He observed that traditional psychotherapeutic tieatment tends to ignore the 
debilitating, reciprocal effects of cer.tain wort roles upon mental health, and vice versa. The pathology 
o* work how certain people in certain jobs discover that fundamentally asocial behavior is rewarded 
by promotion or power, how others become willing victims to a dependency structure requiring their 
routine humiliation by. if not subjugation "to. that first group-illustrates the validity of investing, 
yrge increments of group counselin^services on the work site. 

Iting the Nation's Need for (Motivated. Informed, and) Qualified Workers 

Qualified workeisalone cannot solve this country's work force problems Motivated, informed, 
^poseful workers with skill credentials can move more^effectively Documentation that guidance 
^nd counseling progiams accompanying vocational skill programs render a longer labor market 
advantage to the graduate persists m the literatuie Beneficianes of this collaboration are more likely 
to hold onto their jobs, get work more quicJcLy-^transfer job skills and object ives to a larger variety 
of caieer fields, and lemam more attractive to thV employers. It has been further derSonstrated . 
that counseled graduates of skill training piogNamsWe more fle**Wf. optimistic, a"hd'opln to learning 
on the work site * • / f » * 

« T 7 ** ~\_/ _/ * 

A program of short term behavioral mteiventipn witn families of delinquent males and females 
m was found to sigmficantiy mciease family interaction ancheduce recidivism (Alexander & Parsons 
1973) % \ 1 « 

* t " 

A counseling program specifically combined with supportive instruction has been found^tobe 
successfuPm motivating truant.^ow income boys back to regular attendance in school (Grala & 
McCauley. 7976) * • 

Braden (1978) notes two projects in his hony state of Kentucky that were*desjgned for high 
nslt junior high school age youth and foi fust time offenders, respectively Project Succeed (Louis 
ville)j>perates as a school withm a school and offers a specialized curriculum emphasizing career 
education and job preparation, intensive home school coordination and guidance and Counseling. 
Attributed to tourrtel.ng services were tmpiovements m attendance and leductions in police end court 
contacts Project Way Out (Jefferson) Mis a service gap between probation and group home super 
vision for juvenile offender* Counseling effects were reported by employeis of 90 percent of these 
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graduates apfnfcreased dependability and task completion Leffer observations showed ihese youth 
as "sharpy deducing the incidence of offenses requiiina^fetention with substantial gams measured 
on attjltide ands/lf concept scales administered onji>£vvork site " 

/Berryman (1978) and Miller and Simon suggest that counseled youth holding their first 

jobs were more like their "satisfy ihgly' employed adult counterparts »n t w o areas than were non 
counseled youth Specifically, such youjn :end to show lower levels of absenteeism from the job 
than do non counseled employed yourn, expressing sirmiat definitions of what makes a job attractive 
(opportunity to do something meaningful, a chance for personal growth, and sufficient intellectual ■■ 
stimulation). 

"\ 

!n 1978 the Universit/bf California. Los Angeles matched experimental and control groups for 
purposes of studying th^ffects of. mtensifiedjwreer counseling on the vocational maturity of inner 
city high school yout)f The results of the fffleyear experiment indicated that controls raised theyr 
attitude and comrjpfency scores by only one half of one percentage point, while targeted students 
showed 20 perce/t post treatment gains »n both areas. (California State Department of Education. 1978; 

Andrisa^i 11979) and Ellwood U979) suggest differential effects upon counseled males and 
females wKen brief periods of unemployment followed high school tenure. Unsuccessful males were 
moreabfe to adjust their expectations downward (to minimum wage or below), apply different job 
searcptechniques, or even hold out" for higher wages if they had worked even briefly during high 
t/-h^o| Females, on the other hand, were more likely to cease the job hunt entirely, turning to parent 
J or continued education as altei natives Neither group reported decieased seff confidence or 
ative attitudes toward work 

Mason { 1 974) has reported a number of studies done in various state offices of the E mployment 
Service focused upon the, question Does counseling help people get jobs/ In one study, 10.000 
applicants were studied who had received an average of two counseling interviews each during 1972- / 
73 in one of four states Iowa, Missoun, Utah, or Wisconsin The study showed that in Missouu and / 
Iowa, the placement rate for counseled applicants was twice that for all applicants serviced. In / 
Missouri, 40 peicent of those lece^ving counseling were placed in jobs compared with only 20 percent 
of all applicants / 

In Wisconsin, tJ^ records of a random sample of recent applicants^who-hed-fe 
were compared with an equal sample of those who had not Thirty percent of those counseled were 
placed.compared with T6 percent of those who had not been counseled. It might be no^ed here as 
well that the outcomes of this study aie pat titular! y important because they refei to .Counseled appli 
cants who were more difficult to place than those not counseled. In Wisconsin, forexample. 64 pet 
certt of the counseled applicants had two or more employment bauiers (such as Ming poor, disad 
van taged.. handicapped, school dropout) as compared with only 28 percent of the group not counseled. 

All youth programs established in Orange County. CA reported the need foi more counseling, 
both peisonal and caieer Most ^arneis to learning and adjustment were^ound to be non job skill 
leiated 'We need helping adults with the sensitivity and understanding to counsel an alcoholic 
youngster, a fcfd who has been busted, or kicked out These counsehnjg skills are as much m demand 
as are skills which teach the proper method to hold a hammer, sttjp a wire, or lay a carpet (Oiange 
County Manpower* Commission. 1978)' • J® > 

Lowell. Massachusetts is one of fifteen sites in the United States where the job search clubv 
method is being tested by the U S Department of Labor as an alternative to referral of eligibles to 
traditional CETA programs, skill centers, or to public service employment Five weeks of intensive 
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counseling and job inquiry techniques are offeied to groups of 10 to 12 individuals at a cost of $5000 
per client vs $4,500 »$efir foj^rtelfare payments, oi $10,000 to $20,000 a year for public service job 
placement Placement latjeV^r these participants is currently at the 80 percent level, with an estimated 
savings to local taxpayers/6f SI 5 million (Pine, 1980). 

One program in Missbui. which devoted 40 weeks of intensive training to changing self defeating 
att.tudes inj&self confioTnceas well as having the participants rehearse simulated job interviews 
r esu!ted tfi84 9 percent of the paitiopants obtaining employment. Another related program concen 
tiated an teaching unemployed persons (many of whom hid been unemployed for three to ten years! 
self placement techniques that could facilitate their search for employment Clients increased skills in 
writing application letters, piepanng i esumes, participating m simulated interviews, and assessing past 
experience Employment was obtained by 80 percent of the participants Ijtfden et al , 1 976, Lazarus, 
1966) . * 

Philbnck (1975) surveyed the records of the Utah State Bureau of Empioyment Security for 
the year 1973 74 He found that those clients receiving counseling services were 57 4 percent more 
able to find placement than those who did not receive such service It was also discovered that 
employability increased with the number of interviews conducted with tnechent 

NOTE The February, 1980 Report of the Joint Economic Committee of Congress devoted 
considerable attention t© the employment issue, particularly to the effects upon national 
Productivity of the current hiflh levels of youth unemployment Three of mne recommenda 
pons (numbers 16 1 7, and 18) speak particularly to the counseling and information needs of 
these youth with emphasis upon "making connections between basic educational skills and 
future employment opportunities," "identifying and assisting the economically disadvantaged 
minority youth ' and "programs which prevent premature school leaving or provide alternatives 
to conventional educational methods for school dropouts " 

3 Keeping the (Vocational Education) Program Relevant (through the provision of comprehensive 
guidance and counseling programs) 

No educational piogram can claim relevance without constant study of its currency with those 
ejecting ,t The assuiance that guidance and counseling programs will diligently monitor client needs 
m vocational programs they choose is self explanatory One function of an established guidance 
'component iVtesearch On curient delivei y systems their effectiveness with new target groups, flew 
age groups, new pending problems Evidence that the presence of guidance and counseling programs 
increases the likelihood that vocational education can be more responsive to underserved groups is 
sampled below 

The special careei counseling and information needs of adults have become mote and more 
lesistant to the systemwmd technologies designed primanly for youth Adult advocates point out 
thrft this group has te« time and ptace flexibility, greater amounts of work experience, and fairly well 
entrenched woik habits of either a positive or negative natuie. The challenge will be to provide" vast 
amountsof localised *s national careei information, opportunities to unlearn nonproductive work 
behaviois as well as to acquire new job skills-all in settings that do not smack of school or institq. 
tion based Origins (National Center for Educational Brokering, 1980) 

There is mounting evidence IGiasso and Shea (a), 1979) that participating females 
benef t more fiom vocationai-educdtion than do males, that vocational education is better at 
securing initial job placement than establishing a long term labor market advantage (Grasso and 
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Shea (bl, and that vocational education -by itself-can oniyipredict potential access to a 
third oftoday's job market (Mangum, 1976) Schpol based programs combining counseling, job 
search techniques, remedial education, work experience, and skill traming-on the other hand-would 
not only appear to be better predictors of sustained and satisfying employment for both sexes but 
would expand job opportunities to 81 percent of the current market 

Design research that attempts to answer the following questions 

a What are the factors determining an ind ividual's chances in today's labor market? 

b Have federal laws made an appreciable difference in hiring patterns? in actual numbers 
of job openings? 

c Does the vocational education system that worked once for a white male constituency 
still work today for black males, white females, black females? / 
Study ts needed on the relationship of guidance services to 4ater job status of vocational graduates, 
liberal arts graduates, and graduates exposed td'career education methods of instruction 

Note 2 Cronin (1980) and Ashen felter (19761 would probably add three pther research 
questi6ns to this agenda Why ts the current fabor market advantage enjoyed by vocational program 
graduates "limited" to the four years imr^Tbtely following high school? What will be the longitudi "N 
, nal effects of earlier career exploration programs launched in elementary and middle schools? Why 
aren't disadvantaged, gifted, or "alienated" students attracted to today s vocational programs? * 

Richmond (1979). Buzzelland Denbo (1979). Healas ( 1978), and Conroy (1976) suggest strong 
guidance elements m vocational programs can counteract the short-lived labor market advantage 
(about four years) enjoyed by graduates Specifically, in those programs where counseling was pro 
vided prior to. during, and following training, smaller differences existed between male and female 
earning power, a trend toward electing continuing training and education was observed', measurable 
improvements were iccorded m assertiveness and self image, Jtn^wledge of job skill transferability 

* Appelbaum and Koppel (1978) and Stephenson (1979) found that work experience during 
high school tenure, combined with counseling in job interview skills, peisonal behavioi and dress, 
working with authonty figuies, and developing t ob contact networks were* significantly associated 1 
with securing immediate post high school employment, legardtess of vocational skill level. 

t 

In onejstucjy a group counseling inteivention was combined with teaching materials designed to 
aid students in improving their career maturity ane* decision making skills. High school students, both 
academic and non academic in orientation, "were involved over a ten week period. Asa result of the 
program, student reported outcomes were that they now knew more about occupational' choices 
(62 percent), could go about getting information (73 percent), could recognize their values and use 
them m making decisions (76 percent), consider and rank alternatives according to the ones that are 
best for them (68 percent), could make career decisions (82 percent), and, that they could see that 
their first and second occupational choices made before the program may pot be the best for them 
(EgnerA Jackson, 1978) / 

• A review of educational research conducted by a larg4 state school system showed that when 
career guidance and counseling services wete provided in the nine distncts studied to a target group 
of disadvantaged youth identified ih each location, 73 percent of these youth completed then educa* 
Hon Their employeis imported their entry job skills as marketable, but gave higher marks to their , 
academic standing and then personal confidence (San Mateo Educational Resources Centei, 1979) 
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Computer used career guidance Systems using expeiimental and conti ol groups of students 
have shown thatiargeted youth make laigei gams m planfulness. knowledge of careei icsouices, and 
the costs and nsksBssociated with these options (Myers, R , Lindeman, R., and Thompson, A, 1975). 

i 

4 Meeting the Nation s Equity Goals (through a greater lesponsrveness to target groups needing 
special programs and services) 

Equity m vocational education tiammg oppoitumties cannot be guai anteed by edict alone A 
tong and dedicated histoi y of prepaiation, ic education, and lednection must cha» actenze onentation 
to this option for skill development /Vevocational counseling and guidance aie as tmpottant to this 
effort as aie the initiatives chaiactenzed by the gioundwoik done with employes, othei teachers, 
and parents by guidance staff The mmonty youth, the handicapped adult, the female oi male seeking 
nontradilional employment need massive intervention and continued suppoi t if vocational educatiun 
•s lu be an effective altei native Evidence (Hat guidance and counseling piograms do make a difference 
in achieving genuine parity of access to work as, well as training is being accumulated 

Adolescent black males who have been assisted to decide upon vocational objectives t have been 
found to have more positive self concepts than do those who have not (Jones, J.A. et a!., 1 975) 

The tendency of females to cling to traditionally female occupational aspirations persists in 
spite of isolated examples of pioneering in new careers, Even college women are still studying in 
traditional areas where jobs are also scarce or low paid. Kames (1978) studied this apparent iegres 
sion and found that giaduate degrees awarded women between 1950 and 1976 were still laigely 
charactei ized by female associated fields of study in which— with the. exception of nuising-the job 
outlook is notoriously pooi (education, English and journalism, applied and fine arts, foreign Ian 
guagesand Uteratuie, libiary science) By contrast, Kamei repot ts that by 1985, 56,000 jobs in 
engineeung wih have to be filled by only 49,000 giaduates, 17,000 physiciansand osteopaths will 
choose among more than j22,0O0 openings I 

Adolescent mothers receiving twelve months of concentrated counseling in parenting skills 
agieed to complete a high school or vocational piogram in a quid pro quo anangement. Of this 
gioup, 65 percent fulfilled their contiacts, with 59 percent of these females electing to continue 
their education in a college setting (Lewis, 1975) 

Female students exposed to a systematic career guidance class dealing with such topics as 
values deification, decision making, job satisfaction, souices of occupational mfoimation. work 
power pi ejections and cai eer planning ai e foundto have gi eatei gams in self knowledge and the 
i elation of self knowledge to occupations, and to engage ma gieater number of careei planning 
activities than do students exposed only to individual counseling or to no tieatment (Knosh & 
Grimm, 1976) 

Teenage Women »n Nontiaditional Employment (TWINE) is opeiated by the Economic Oppoi 
tumty Board of Claik County, Nevada TWINE sgoal is to familiarize low income teenaged motheis 
with the skills and tools needed in constiuction tiades and home wealheiizatton, prepare them foi 
apprenticeship tests, and place them in jobs. So tai, the young women have completed foui hume 
rehabilitation and weather nation projects Part way thiough the project there had been 200 
appi enticeship placements, two icfenals toothei piograms, and two non positive leimmations 
The most sei ious pioblem has been a lack of in depth counseling to oveicume the doubts many 
young women have about then abilities to ^andle construction jobs Also, piogiam officials note, 
many women Lose 'interest in consti uttion jobs when they get fnsthand expei tence ol the actual 
working conditions 
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The much publicized influx of refugees, combined with the continuing issue of illegal aliens, 
may give rise -if not carefully husbanded-to a negative form of nationalism. Fearful of their jobs, 
Americans will need constant reassurance that these groups do not, historically, cause a dram on 
state and municipal budgets, make excessive demands on schools, clinics or welfare officials, or fail 
to ante up with their share.of income taxes The question of jobs is another matter. Evidence at hand 
does show these groups veiling and eager to take on those (asks considered too mental for the average 
American, a factor that has yet to be analyzed for its impact (Freeman, 1980). 

* ( Kane and Frazee (1978) surveyed a< national sample of females (N^3,070) enrolled in nontradi 
tionaf occupational courses marea vocational schools to determine vVhat factors con tnbu ted to their 
choice s persistence, and future plans, Counselors were identified as second only to mothers as the 
most influential support system by these young women. 

* Lennon (1979) reports on six federally funded programs located in Columbia, Missouri, 
Westport, Connecticut, Portland* Oregon.. F^llerton, California, Syosset.New York, St, Paul, Mm- i 
nesota Each focuses on either the handicapped, disadvantaged, oi dropout prone youth of high school 
age, but all programs aie characterized by counselor cooidination and management. Final reports 
issued snowed significant gams by participants m areas of school attendance, achievement, sociahza 
tion, and career planning skills 

Among disadvantaged applicants in Wisconsin, 38 percent of those who had received counseling 
were placed in jobs whereas none of the "not counseled' were placed. For the handicapped, the story 
was even more dramatic with 69 peicent of those counseled being placed compaied with none who 
received no counseling (Mason, 1 974) 

Kunce, Miller, and Cope (1974) studied data from across the United States on the effects of 
counseling on rehabilitation clients The results of their research indicated that both long-term and 
short term counseling contact has advantages in lehabilitation but in differing duections Long-term 
interventions tend to correlate with higher salaries among tehabilitants, while short-term contacts 
tend to lead to more placements among those considered lehabilitated. In addition, it was found that 
"the percentage of monies allocated for counseling and naming tend to favorably influence final 
salary." 



Editor's Note , 

Each of the preceding testimonials to counseling effectiveness weie drawn from eithei of two docu 
ments prepared by Nancy M Ptnson The Contribution of Guidance and Counseling to the Employ* 
ibtltty of Youth (N IE/Ed, September, 1980) and Legislative Perspectives m Youth Employment. 
Career Education and Careei Guidance (PennsyJvama State Univeisity, July 25, 1980) In the formei 
document, Pinson credits Edwin L Herr 1 1978, a and b) as the first individual to locate several 
of the annotations he utilized 
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Basic Premises for Guidance Programming 

The foregoing section his presented compelling evidence that guidance and counseling programs 
can achieve certain social as well as individual goals we share in common with our colleagues in 
vocational education This next and final section will fully clarify the foundation for a basic redirec 
tion ot language in the reauthorization of vocational education. It will Jo so on the basis that guidance 
and counseling programs must be central, nol peripheral, to the delivery of work related education 
and training programs-now and in the future By presenting f ve basic premises that form the founda 
tion tor needed improvements m vocational education legislation, guidance and counseling programs 
m our schools and institutions can fully assume then crucialrole in responding to national priorities 

rV*r, guidance is a program Asiprogiam. »t has characteristics similar to other programs in 
vocational education, including * 

a learner outcomes (competencies! m such areasas self knowledge and interpersonal 
■ elations, decision making SfTrJ planning, and knowledge of Itte i oles including woiker 
and learner roles in the form of a guidance curriculum, 

b activities and processes to assist learners to achieve outcomes such as these, 

C professional recognized personnel, and 

d materials and resources * 

>tn,A/ guidauct progi ams ai e developmei ital and comprehensive They aie developmental in 
that guidance activates must be c&nducted on a i egular and planned basis to assist young people 
and aUuiis to aciuevecaieei development competencies While nnmediateand ensis needs of mdivid 
uais itiusI ue met a majoi focus of a developmental piogram is to provide individuals with expenences 
to n>eip then* qi ow and develop Guidance piogiams aie comprehensive m that a full range df activities 
ami seiv<ces.ai* 1 provided including assessment, in foi mat ion. counseling, placement, follow up, and 
fohow thiough 

Thin) guiuance jj*ogtams focus On individuals competencies not ju*t their deficits To some, 
a majOi locus »ri guidance is On the pioblems individuals have and the obstacles they may face This 
emphasis is important but 't should not be Uuminanl If it is emphasized m isolation, attention 
often focuses on what is wiong with individuals, nol what is light Obviously, problemsand obstacles 
need to be identified and lemedia ted but they should not uver shadow the existing or potential 
competencies ui individuals A rriajoi emphasis in guidance and counseling pi ogiams should Leon 
helping individuals identity the competences they alieady have plus assisting them to develop new 
competencies 

Fourth, guidance programs are built on a team approach A comprehensive, developmental 
program of guidance is based un the assumption that all staff have teacheis and administrators who 
see themselves as being involved lathei than thinking it is all up to counselors. At the same time, 
a should be understood that piotessiunal y cet t if ied counseloi s aie cential to the progiarn as coordi 
nators In this role, th^ provide direct sei vices to individuals as well as woi k m consultative relation 
ships with other members of the guidance team * + 

| hitth, guidance progiams mandate ai ticulation A basic assumption undeilyiiig compiehensive, 
developmental guidance piogiamnnng iv that there iseffeclive linkage between comprehensive high 
school guidance piogiams and those lucated in area vocational schools and postsecondaiy institutions 
This means that theie is program continuity, that those activities begun m the comprehensive high 
school die earned on, as appropiiate, m those area vocational schools and postsecgndary institutions 
Tins means that the guidance slatfs of these institutions meet togefher on a regulai basis to exchange 
information and to update their programmmgas new student needsare identified 
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Dr. Gysbers. One final point, and I think it relates 'back to what 
Nancy was suggesting, that you .can see from this that the guid- 
ance professionals, whether we are in AVA or APGA, are working 
together to try to gain the best kind of legislation possible for the 
young people and adults in this country. 1 M 

Thank you very much. " • . . 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Norman Gysbers follows:] 
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Statement on'Bbhmjt of the American Vocational Associate by Dr. Norman. 
C/Gysbers, Vice President, Guidance Division 



Mr. Chairman and meabers of the coamittee ** < « 

r S 

Y is my pleasure to have the opportunity to sjiare^with you my 
concerns regarding the importance of the Vocational "Education Act and n 
particularly the need to include a Vocational Guidance, component therein. 

I am Janes SteVens, a high school counselor^ at West York Area High. 
Sch*ol in York, Pennsylvania an£ Imrnediato- Past President of the 
Pennsylvania School Counselors Association - tbe onl^ sta^r.ide ^ 
organization demoted to school counseling. It is in hoior to be / 
representing the 40,000 professional counselor menbers?4f the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association and its sta*e branch! the Pennsylvania i 
Personnel and Guidance Association. I *^ r* 



It has been said frequently that our young people are thfs nation's 
greatest natural resource. If we a^to^nurture -and develop that resource 
we nedcPfco provide the young people in this democracy the opportunity 
to make free, and informedchoices regarding their chosen vocation. Hell f 
planned and implemented programs^ vocational guidance can achieve that v 
goal. ( ' 

The decade of the 80*'s, "during which our young people >ill be making 
career decisions, is charfging rapidly. Many of those cnanges will haye / 
an effect on those career decisions. * V 

Family patterns are changing with nearly 23 percent of children spending 
part of their school years in a single parent home. Changed family patterns', 
often involve a change in-the role of work m the family in which influences 
a child's perception of the work world. 

x Attitudes toward sex role stereotyping in jobs is also changing. Male 
secretaries and male nurses are increasing and women are finding^ it easier 

t ' ' v ' 
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tiat can be best met,* at lease m part, through strengthened IqcatiJ^naJ. Edu- 

^3Ciwn in general, and strengthened guidance and counseling programs as thev 

are idmmistered dv vocational, Education specifically. A*hat are some of 

, bt«i=>e individual needs 1 Thev include, a ffe~edN^o r vouth and adults to sort * 

»ut and identir. who thev .are m terns of their competencies, interests, 

jattitjdesl ind aptitudes?" a need Co develop career plannip*, goal setting, 

and dec is\pn-raakmg skills; a need to have access to and know how to use," 

i— < 

in Lignt ot" their self-knowledge, up-to-date, accurate national, state, and 
local educational, career, and labor market information* so thev can make 
informed cnoices. and a need to know how to use placement, follow-up, and 
follow through resources. * 

• These needs are common across all croups of peoMe, including voung 
people and adults, but thev have special significance, for disadvantaged 
vouth and adults and for all individuals seeking equitv. Thus, as we look 
to ,/av-> to respond to these needs through strengthened Vocational Education, 
including guidance and counseling, programs ,*we have the dual respans ib-il itv 
ot r^spond^ng to these needs as all individuals experience them and,, also, 
to ttend to these needs as thev are felt bv special needs populations. It 
also is important to keep in mind that while these needs have been stated 
in individual terms, these needs can be best understood and responded to in 
the context of our national ne'eds . There is an interaction among individual* 
n w eis and national needs that must be understood and aPDreciated if we are 
to, respond n appropriate wavs. 

* ■ • 

Y r» uth and Adults \eed to Develop and Continually Re-evaluate Their fareer 

td«"U ity 

, Young oebpie and adults need help in developing and continual lv re-' 

evaluating their career identifv. Included In,thls process Is the noed to » 

\cio'« about woo toe* are- in terms of their competencies, interests, attitudes. 

md aptitudes. This need is not a one tine event in the lives of People, but" 

0 * 
rather 1 continuing process that is done time after time a& new learning ex- 

1 'noes cake place, , 
Tut ' > nd \d u 1 1 * V ed We lo in n e ve lop ing Ca r o e r Planning. Co a I So 1 1 1 n g 1 jnd 

' vmg v\!<, md uiuit^ a»»ed a*»lr» in develop tn\» r ireer nlannjLnc, goal 
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setting, and decision-making skills. ^Suoet-imes , It is assumed that all that 
is neces^arv L s rnat we give people career and labor market itrformation and 
thev will know how to incorporate it appropriately into their career iplan- * 
nin * and^eci^on making. It is to >tate tne> obvious that these »k^lls are 
not innate, cut are learned. Thi^ means the have to be employed in a irpjor / 
wav in our educational o/ograris.> " ■ 4 * 

Youth and Xdults Need \ccess to and Need r 0 Know* 4bo*ut. How to Lse Career and 
Labor .Market Information Effectively / . 

* l - ' » - 

Youth and adults need access tu up-to-date and accurate national, state. 

and Ijcj". career and labor market information. Thev aTso need help in learn- 
in? how to use career and^abor market information effectively. In addition, 
thev need aelP 1'n now to relate'! J to their continually emerging picture of 
themselves (their career Identity) a* well as how to incorporate such infor- 
mation mto their" present and future career planning and decision making so 
that Che-, can ma*e' informed choices. This is critical tn light $f the rapidlv 
changing nature and structure of work and the work place in this courttrv. It 
is critical too. because of need for economic revitaUza&ion in our countrv. 

Y outh and \dults N'eed H*ela in Lea^rn'ing How to frse Placement. FoL low-up. and 
low* Thro ugn Resources * \ 

¥outh andVWults need" help in learning how t<| use Placement, -follow-up, 
and follow* th/o.ugn resources. Thev need help in Preparing for and making the, 
transition /rom education to work, from work to education.* and from education 
to *urther education. Sometimes the*>e transitions mav require additional 
^unnort, so follow tnrough ind ]ob adjustment activities mav be verv important 

«HAT SHOl'LO BE THE FEDERAL ROLE IN" 

RESPONDING TO THESE NEEDS' 1, >' t 

u have identified and discussed ve»rv briefly, some needs that individuals 
have that relate ver; direct lv to current natnonal needs and that I feel -Mn 
best be responded to through strengthened Vocational Lducation in which career 
guiianc* and r H mseling urograms are integral and central. The question that 
fie.-, it, ->ow n ".<hdt should be the federal role through Vocational Edut atton 
l^l-»laci»n respond t'^ taese needs ind other similar individual and n.»tion 1 
•leV 's He**"* ir« j tnreo oossiMe, riles, I an nir* 1 th* re* ire others, **U» ise 
I* 1 "*«»*■■»; if »J. ■ I** >ot % tgg. »t ng irv orient nf >ne Vole over the otner h< r»\. 
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listing cnon as *>ne, two, chree. ' 

folo One , f 

9 The first iederal role chrough Vocational Education legislation Co 
■>z re}'mnen career guidance and counseling *>ro*rams that I suggest is chat «* 
ot agisting state ind locaj/ guidance personnel to icaprove^and sustain Che 

'wapacltv or (.areer guidance and counsel inK orogranss Co keep up-to-date and 
in tune with individual and national needs and priorities. To Improve and 
sustain che cagaciC\ of cateer guidance and" counseling; programs, co do this, 
will Require actencion co such things as Inservlce training* staff develop- 
-^nc. and leadersnlp workshops, it also will require chac encpuragemenV be 
given a& well as che wa$ be opened for Interchanges anon* counselors and \ 

^$her guidance Personnel, business and mdustrv personnel, government* agencies, 
including the Department of Education and che Departraenc of Labor, as well as 
cheir qjojjpterparcs ac che scace level, plus, I am sure,, manv ocher relevanc 
groups and organ izacions. * ~~ 

Stole Two - , , 

Anocher iederal role chrough Vocational Education^lesis lat ion Co strengthen 
career guidance and counseling programs chat I suggest Is co £r^utide thXaddl- 
Cional and crucial career guidance and counseling programming chat mav br re- 
quired to helD sDeclal needs populations as chev are finding c ^ ei ^ ro ^ c in 
societv. Special atcentio/ also will be required to h«h> all Individuals who 
are striving for equlcv--ef ui tv ft»s * person and as a person Dar clcularlv .In 
nontradit ional occupation/ 

R ole Three 

Tne third federal role chrough Vocational Education legislation to strengthen 
career guidance and counseling programs that I suggest is related to the first 
role but focuses more specifically on the need for career guidance and counseling 
personnel to <eep up-*to-date on career and labor market information. Recent Iv, 
an article m Time Magazine Dolnted out that there Is a shortage of skilled 
workers in this country. How does Information like this get Into the hands of 
rar«?-r guidance and counseling p«ersonne^ so thev, In turn, can help individuals 
-u**' mffejyd ^uu«es' There are * nuciber oi good nechanisns alreadv in plac? 
r » *> t~ET "»»t the* ne»"i to *>e »»\»mded and Inproved. To «*e, thl> i*> \ « lear 
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NHAT ARE SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
LEGISLATION TO RESPOS'D TO THESE NEEDS AND ROLES* 



* / 

\;> crw fonn and language for Che reauthorized Vocationa4 Edu/ation leg- 
islation is, being developed, there are a number of reconaen/Sat ion's concerning 
career guidance and counseling programs that need oaretul ^onsid/rajion. These 
tec agenda t ions ace based on the historic and continuing premis* that career 
guidance and counseling programs aVe integral to the strengthening and improve- 
ment of Vocational Education and the e-nplovabilitv, job Adjustment , and Job 
satisfaction of the nation's work force. '/ 

3e commendation One / 

If career guidance^ and counseling prolans are W meetVsuch individual -and ^ 
societal needs as hive been identified, then it is ttfrdato/y that the definition 
of Vocational Education in the proposed * leg Is lac ion Include career guidance as 
an integral and central program. As a program/ it Has ch/frac ter Is t ics similar 
to other programs in Vocational Education, including:, 
\. ieirner nuttoaen (competencies) 

t> ♦ictivitiex in d processes to a^s is*cMearners to/ achieve the 

appropriate outcoaes * / / 

c. protest loivllv recognized and ,o,<rrti t led personnel 
materials ind resources ^ j 

- ! 

\ -aa^or purpose of '^dera 1 'funds within t^e 8*>sic State Vocation*! Prints 
-tee< s to include Provision* for ^tfe improvement ind expansion ot current guidance 
pr^rams. This tn< ludes, but is not limited/to- ; 

* V > « 

i.' e^pandin* ucess for all individuals to Vocational Educuion, 

through improved guidance programs/ * .J * 

b. improving guidance programs for >/udenta llreadv enrolled \j\ , 
Vocational Education * 



lor student* llreadv enrolled i 

/ s 

to as si^r Vocational Educrarlon 
, tr^ra instruction to voxy. 



improving guidance pro*rms to a^si^f Vocational Educ-a/fon 
students Ttake^+ie transit ion, r-^- *— --■ ' 



\dditumal parses ro r federal tydnd-, /for guldame need to include progr ins 
Mr individual ind » .-wwnif groups /n depressed iroas, spJei ll <u»t"ds populations 
r-iiis ^ ( ..> Al >« . md idult nn^' *vnc 'nunnm su* n oro*r itnx I udr, 

-4p,miM ^ > mi *.) i v 

• • * "I li 
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: liver awareness* ind, orientation 
~ > areer decision nutans - * 

. oan*er and L «iot> r* market mtoraatlon • ." * 

d placement, rot low- up. and rollow-througa insist ince 
* e oareer assessment ^ 
f. •» "un^ef mg r 

g guida"nce-base,d curriculum emphasising j>uch skills as job-* 
seeking and job-keeping ski Us. Job ,adjustme'nt . and Job- 
changing skills to adapt to changing Individual aecds and 
che changing needs of the Labor market. 

i 

je^o nry n d_a Ci on .Four 1 

Sinc^vKuliSanca U an Integral part of Vocational Education, guidance n*eds 

:> -»e included In future federal programs ot national significance. I re con- 

"lead that such areas as the following be Incited: 

. i. guidance research and deve Lopment— new techniques, 
methods, procedures 

o _ counselor education Rreservice and lnservice training 

» i guidanco leadership development 

^ d. guidance' program Improvement . ' 

X» £ V* 33 ^ nd a 1 i o n_ J 1 l v e 

To insure chat guidance programs are an Integral ind central part of Vo- 
cational Education, ^here Is a need for state plans to specify how guidanca 
urograms ire being Implemented. This means that guidance personnel need to 
b* direct I \ involved, m che development. Implementation, and evaluation ot 
rtio state plan. 1 * v ^ 

H che lo^al Level, it 1% recommended thar lo^al plans show how ttu*v will 
-*et ^caf needo Perhaps, needs assessment should be required to find out 
wbere*ctu» gap^ am % lo v git{ld<trx?ie 'programming and then, as a part of che plan, 
»utlite t^o steps to be";aken to till these gaos. ^ 

Reo >mmend a t Jon. S i \ ( * 

U. ill governmental levels, guidance leadership st tf t and budget* should be 
>: .uui juaUtv aiuf quanU£v as U reasonable to sustain tho planning, pronfM<9 
level Mtrent, t vhnu il assistance, ind internal ind external relationship** es- 
.« itiil to er'fi ti"e impr.^'erent • extension, \md expansion of career .tuid m< e 
i\4 "ui-.tlni ->r^gr»T^i ^ ▼ 
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^51£T^d i3^5 Seven 

\n lddi Clonal purpose tor tederal tunds co strengthen *uldanc 
sruttiJ ->e Co continue to improve the development and Ji»hwn or lab*, 
<ir >i*r,intJraaCion. • NO ICC and &0UC-> are alreadv in oho' as are a num. 
jirt-r , nt -rm^C ion deliver*. , svste-us. Previously a throat deal ot labor nun 
inforrruux »n available ^as lor planner* ot education p-roKraras. This use is. 
or v^ur^e. important- There W another use, however, and that use ib with 
oun* ?eople and adult-* so thev ^an become aw.ire ot* occupational opportunities 
ind them intorrned choices educational^ and occupational" . This* later 

u>t> his been recognized bv leaders in the tield for a Ion* time and it is now 
V> >nm< i re.ilitv through Liroje/K such as the Improve uireifc Decision Making 
Pr-'en -»pon-*nred ov the Dep.irtr.ent ot* Labor, the Division ot iaoor M.trkot 
hpnatiM u>i the '.OICC'SOlCC network. 

*» „ * 

\ FINAL POINT , * 

Beror> I ti.«s*», I would* like vour permission to include a document iu^^e 
**•* 1 1 i*: it lei "Stren^tnenin* Work- Re la ted Education and Training J h rough 
Hpfcovud 'inJjfUe Pr ><rams in the W3(>V\ It it a joint publication *t the 
Natlonil »i it tonal i.oidam e \s-»ociat ion and the uuidance Division ot the \cvri- 
^an WitienJl Vssoc 1 (tTom. In it are -»ec t ions**descr ibm^ the effective partner 
snip >t guidance and Vocational Education, who the providers ot guidance ace and 
wnere :v« work, zhv contributions ot guidance ti» the ttoalt ot Vocational Sdu- 
•.ation iod 50 fleet l tin aacionil priorities, v »nd t'nulh , ->ome hasU promises tor 
^uidan^e pr.^r irai , 

Than* an tor the opportunitv to present mv views to » ou, I would ho 
pleaded t » m->wer question* now or wait and inswer questions during a tteneril 
question por'v'd i;ter the otfu»r presentations have been completed. 
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Mr. Kildkk, Thank you very much. I was commenting to my col- 
leagues up here that this panel is a model of summarizing. I wish 
more panelb would bumman/e, because we do pore through the 
written testimony. I commend you for that. 

With regard to your analogy^ of smoking, Dr. Gysbers^ I was re- 
minded of Thomab Aquinas, who divided man into intellect ancf 
will, and who baid that the will was a blind faculty, which had to 
be fed by intellect. The will ib the one that bets our goals, but we 
have to be informed firbt, and then. we can make that determina- 
tion. I harken back to my e^rly philosophical btudies ab a rebult of „ 
your comment there. 

I would like to btart now with a few questions, and will ask my 
colleagues for their questions following that. 

Dr. Pinson, h<*w will the changes in the Vocational Education 
Act propobed t>y H.R. 4974 aid that individual guidance counselor 
in the performance of his or her work, and what ways will those 
practitionerb then be better able to deliver services-**} the students 
as a result of this act? 

Dr. Pinson. Thank you for asking that question A very good 
one. And it ib incumbent on us, all of us here, to know the correct 
and logical rebponbe to that question. Basically, this bill would 
.double the capacity of practicing counselors in bchool systems and 
in other institutions serving vocational students. 

Because it would literally take a GO-perCent increase in the funds 
and the authority associated without adding any money to the bill 
itbelf. To allow these people to move across ail programs ab oppobed 
to 20 percent of subpart 3, where i,t is now located. 

This particular strengthening of the -authority and the salience 
yf the counselor^ the delivery of the vocational education would 
'allow that individual and that team of individuals concerned with 
.counseling services to work closely with those people at State, dis- 
trict, and building level to deliver, for j^fample, consumer and 
homemakmg programs, cooperative education programs, work 
btudy, all of the other dimensions in the act which counbelors are 
only peripherally involved at the present time * 

What 'we are saying here is in the institutionalization of the 
other counselor ab part of the vocational education team the act as 
it is now written bomewhat limits the function of Che counselor to 
section 134 and with an amendment that wab added to Public Law 
94-482, the State agency only had to select one of eight activities to 
carry out counseling services. 

And many States did just that, as opposed to stretching out 
throughout the act, and offering counseling services to all those 
people enrolled. 1 will stop at that point, and if 1 haven't been re- 
sponsive, perhaps some other members of the panel can help. 

Mr. Kildee. Apparently what we ^re really trying to accomplish 
in tjur work with you is to try to have this guidance element in- 
fused throughout the vocational education program, touching it at 
certain'very critical Qoints. , K 

Dr. Pinson. Right. 

Mr Kildee. Could you, in elaborating on that answer, describe 
more fully at what points vocational guidance will be infused? 

Dr Pinson. I think perhaps the major focus would be & return to 
the basic grant approach. In subpart 3, which is entitled "Program 

, *» 
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Improvement and Sypportive Services/' perhaps Bob Stump can 
help bear me out on this, the States are actually, spending, accord- 
ing to the NIE study, less than 10 percent of their funds on actual^ 
program improvement activities. 

Thus, the set-aside currently existing in guidance is reduced, and 
it is not affecting subpart, 2, where the major programs are located, 
nor it affecting subparts 4, 5, or administration. 

With the new bill tfrat you and Congressman Goodling have in- 
troduced, guidance would be institutjku^dized acrpss all the sub- 
parts. If we are looking at current lawTmblu^ding administration, in 
many States today, State agency personnel, are being hired out of 
guidance money. That is basically illegal. 

Certainly, that guidancS money now as authorized Mian be spent 
to hire people at .the local level to provide guidance services, but 
not at the State level. That should come out of administrative 
money. . . ' 

In this new plan, that kind of authorization would be allowed, be- 
cause that set aside for guidance would apply directly to subparts 2 
through.5, including 102(d), which is administration. 

Mr. Kildee. You agree then that infusion would be an appropri- 
ate word to describe what we wish to accomplish with the guidance 
element » • * ^ 

Dr. Pinson. Yes, it would. Infusion is correct. The set-aside, I 
think, is a function of terminology we are all comfortable with, 
both on your side of the table and ours, in that we wajat to be sure 
that attention is given to the guidance needs of people enrolled in m 
all of these program^, as opposed to one peripheral aspect of the 
Jaw. # , . ^ 

Mr. Kildee. Qr. Drake, would you like to comment on how some 
of the changes proposed in this bittaa4ght affect the counselors and 
trie counselees in your programs? 

Dr. Drake. I think that the changes in the act Would really allow - 
counselors to more fully get to understand the World of work, the 
business community, industry and so forth, by first of all emersing 
them in that kind of a situation, allowing them to better under- 
stand what vocational education training is all about. 

And as a result, then> they can pass that kind of information 
along to thfeistudents that they work with. I think a natural exten- 
sion to thatt*top, will be tha^ many^&^he kinds of experiences that 
the vocational guidance counselors willDe involved with, perhaps a 
similar kind of experience can occur for the students they work 
with, so they have a'^ry good awareness of riot only what voca- 
tional training progr^Wout there are' available,, but also they will 
get to really see Ui^Ek. of what they are doing in school to the 
world of work in the economy. % . a . 

Mr., Kildee. Dr. Gysbers, since you are representing xhe^Ameri- 
can* Vocational Association, which includes administrators, teach- 
ers, counselors, could you jtell us whether the AVA will suppoYt in- 
creasing the percentage of set-aside for guidance? # / 

I ask this because many of the vocational administrators, espe- 
cially on the State level, have been saying that there are presently 
too many requirements in many set-asides. # 

Dr. Gysbers. I think AVA feels that the set-aside is one mecha- / 
nism. There are probably other mechanisms that we may want to 
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consider. On^e mechanism, for example, would be to make sure that 
in the definition of vocational education, guidance and counseling 
programs is very clearly there. So that guidance and counseling 
programs are spread throughout, as the term was used. 

I have not had the chance to see the bill specifically, so I cannot 
react in terms of the specifics at this point. But, as I say, my under- 
standing is that the AVA is saying that that is one mechanism, 
there are probably others and there should be some additional dis- 
cussion on that. 

Mr, Kildee. Mr. Goodling? » 

Mr, Goodling. I have two questions that I would like all of you 
to respond to if you so desire. 

Before I get to those two questions, my assistant handed me an 
article that appeared in the Education, USA November 18,^ 1981 
Digest. The heading says, "Coalitions for Business Grants," and 
then the second heading is, t "And Companies for Teacher Train- 
ing," "&nd Jay, what I am going to do is to mail it out to all of the 
chambers in the 19th District, because I think it is touching on 
what I hope we can bring about and I hope this legislation will 
move us in that direction. 

Let me just point to a couple of things. The article starts out by 
saying, "Business and industry are as willing to extend their finan- 
cial an4 technical support to schools as ever, say two corporate ex- 
perts. But they are no longer willing to give no-strings money to 
school boards.* 

Then he goes on, the gentleman says that establishing ongoing 
communications with local industry rather than suddenly asking a 
firm for a grant is the direction to go, and then he cautions, "Re- 
member," he said, "it takes time for large companies to change 
policies about public relations, and that won't happen overnight/' 

But let me, talk about a couple of little things that they are * 
doing that I think are also important. A math teacher in I/)uisville 
developed a computerized system for numbering parts at Orexnord 
Plant. A Milwaukee special education^ teacher streamlined claim 
processing for a moving van company* and so on. 

The crux of it is last summer, about 100 teachers became employ- 
ees of more than 40 companies throughout the country as part of a 
special teacher business program. They obviously are not doing it 
for the money, says Cal Carrol ler, one of the Milwaukee Orexnord^ 
industrial firm, because the average salary for the teacher is only 
about $6 an hour. 

What they are getting is an appreciation of how business works, 
which is why the chief executive of the company began the pro- 
gram. Teaching students about the work ethic was a dilemma for 
Ed Nelsoa, a social studies teacher in another Milwaukee school. 
But after his summer experience with this company, he can now 
attempt to explain to his students how business operates in a com* 
petitive environment. 

Another one pointed out that not only are the teachers learning 
from the companies, but the companies are also learning alot about 
the problems 'facing education. * ^ ' ' 

That would lead me to one of the questions which .is going to be* 
very important. Do you think that this legislation could, in some 
way, encourage the sort of thing that I was just talking about. 
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WoulcHt give you the flexibility and the opportunity to do the 
things that were mentioned in this article? . * N 

Whoever would like to comment, all or * > 

Dr. Pinson. Let me begin with the response. But I am sure that 
our colleagues here at the table would Hke to add. Yes, I do believe 
this is true. Interestingly, the fact that the counselor is mobile, 'per- 
haps more mobile than the school-based teacher, the counselor, , 
through the training given, even the traditional training, which is 
limited, but improving, that Counselor does move out into the com- 
munity with more frequency than perhaps the classroom teacher 
or even the vocational education tefacher, who is associated with a 
laboratory setting. ' 

Part of the counselor's role is to go up and,build new coalitions, 
is to go out and communicate with business and industry. Part of 
the provision of this bill would allow that counselor that opportuni- 
ty, and as some of the witnesses this morning have described, those 1 
things have already been occurring, interestingly, through other 
parts of the legislative picture, under career education, under other 
parts of laws that Bob Stump recommended. 

Counselors have met with this community, are beginning to be 
- excited and informed by that community, are getting better *at the 
dialog; are reducing their own jargon tendencies, are paVing atten- 
tion; are learning. 

I think the bill does provide for that access. And because the 
counselor is mobile, and c£n leave the building, physically, and de- 
velop these networks in the community, I think it will happen, and 
must happen. * ^ 

Mr. Goodling. Jay. . . * - \ 

Mr. Stevens. If I could respond to that and add to that, I t«nk 
one of the problems that the counseling profession faces'is the Jact 
th^ counseling took a tremendous growth during the period /hen 
the National Defense Education Act trained, it provided money for 
training for a lot of counselors. - " ' 

And enough years have passed by that I think counselors need 
.some retraining to keep up with technology, the computers, word 
processing, some of the things that Dr. DraJce referred to, counsel- 
ors simply need the opportunity now to get back into learning 
these things, because they have changed while the counselor has 
been in his office,* and he hasn't had the opportunity to get out and 
learn them. . 

Dr. Drake. I would like to add to that, as I mentioned in my tes- 
timony, we now have our fourth Career Guidance Institute. And 
t we got started in that business through the National Alliance of 
x Business. The Flint Metro Office no longer exists, and fortunately, # 
this year, -we were able to find some funding to continue the proc-' 
ess because the educators in our community, expecially the coun- 
selors, have been demanding that we continue something like that, 
because they are learning so much. 

And I have also had the opportunity of learning about the Gener- 
al Electric educators and industry program. I think those two 
models can really be joined together, because the National Alliance 
of Business <model has seminars and tours, and the General Electric 
educators and industry program has a job shadowing experience. 

« 
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* With those .three kinBs of dimensions, you can Really get that 

counselor out into the business world, talking with the people in 
the field, and it really opens their eyes. And we just enjoy opening 
their eyes and then having that'kind of information passed along 
to the students in,the schools. 

So, it is something that they are really wanting to get involved 
with, and in fact^as a part of my testimony, I have a four-page^ 
summary of some 'of the* actual comments that those participants 
have stated in the last Career Guidance Institute. 

Dr. Gysbers. I want to second and third and fourth the things 
that have been said .here in response to your question, sir. We too 
have been conducting at our university, for area counselor and 
teachers, National Alliance for Business Career Guidance Insti- 
tutes. We are now doing it on our own, because of the importance 
' of that kind of activity. 

And if you wish, I could, too, submit comments and statements 
on those experiences, because they are very valuable. 

And so I could only just say we, need to do more of it, our guid- 
ance personnel need help in terms o'Naeing upgraded and that is 
one mechanism to dd" it. Vital. 

Mr. Kildee. If you wish to submit some material like that, we 
'will hold the record open for 2 weeks for that purpose. * , 

Dr. Gysbers. Thank you very much, sir. I will ao-so. 

Mr. Stump. One of the other questions that I took the opportttrri- 
* t> to ask some of my professional guidance colleagues, while I was 
doing this work Dr. David was is there anything that you would 
like to do iij terms of a program such as the, one that Mr. Goodling 
has described, that you do not feel that the current legislation per- 
mits you to do? 

And the response I got almost universally was in terms of the 
framework of the legislation, they could do almost anything that 
seemed to make sense in the local community to that school dis- 
trict and those employers. 

So to the extent that the legislation under consideration, which I 
have not had aik opportunity to review, allows the local practition- 
er to continue to do those thing^that make sense in the local com- 
munity, I think you will be maintaining the kind of latitude that is 
beneficial. * ^ \ 

In terms of the specific example that you gave, I will go back to 
the smoking analogy, 'that a smoker can read and listen to non- 
smokers, or exsmokers, about how nice it is not to have that terri- 
ble taste in your mouth, and how wonderful it is to be able to taste 
your food again, once you have stopped smoking. 

But until you do -it, you don't really know what they are talking 
about. And I think this is part of what this type of program can do 
for the guidance counselor. You can read about jobs, read about 
what it is like to be X, Y or.Z professional, but an opportunity such 
as this to go there, 5 days a week or whatever, and to experience 
that kind of wor>k setting, which most counselors have not experi- 
enced because of their professional career tracks, to have that kind 
of experience is quite invaluable, and adds a dimension tp the help 
they are able to give to the students. 

As far as the employers concerned, they 'can get to 400 or 500 
students by dealing with one counselor. One counselor, spending a 
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summer in their place, will then affect all those students that he or 
she comes in contact with. 

So the payoff to the employer is perhaps greater than having stu- 
dents only be able to share in the experience on the worksite. 

Mr. Goodung. The legislation, I believe, encourages the kind of 
thing that you are describing. 

Dr. Pinson. Yes. 

Mr. Goodung. My second question, then, is, Dr. Pinson talked 
about youth initiative, and I agreed with her when she said there 
has to be a wa^ to get everybody working >e*£ether. Because the— 
educational community destroyed that whole possibility for that 
bill to really get anywhere and do anything. 

And it wasn't a case of not being able to get them together. Be- 
cause all these groups compromised and agreed each night The 
problem was that each group then thought, "Well, now, if I go out 
and get some individual Congressman, I will not only get what I 
compromised on, but I will get what I had to compromise on for 
myself."* 

And of course, the whole thing fell apart. 

Unfortunately, ii was the edu^tors, then * 

Dr. Pinson. Yes. 

„ Mr. Goodung [continuing]. At the last minute, that we couldn't 
get together. And one of those groups I don't entertain in my office 
to this date', they know that I am not interested in what they have 
to say. 

My second question, then, is can you get the vocational guidance 
community together to accept such an approach as this 0 Because 
we are talking about a set-aside. As I mentioned it is nothing ne>v, 
.there are many other set-asides in there. If after you study the leg- 
islation, and you think it is good, how successful do you think you 
will be with the vocational community to be able to pull this thing 
off? a 

Dr. Pinson. I would say that would be based <bn our ability to ex- 
press to our vocational educator colleagues that we really want to 
be as accountable for the delivery of good vocational education as 
they have had to be all these years. 

And that \ye believe vocational education, and that whole enter- 
prise which is a fixed part of this society, and one in which we be- 
lieve, as counselors, can be improved if we are legitimate offerers 
<rf vocational education through vocational guidance And it is 
going to depend on our ability to persuade these colleagues that we 
"want to be^part of that team., 

Mr. Goodung. Rich was afraid I said vocational guidance Com- 
munity, and no, I said, entire vocational. It' wouldn't be hard to 
persuade vocational guidance * 

Dr. Pinson. Indeed. 

Mr. Goodung. It is persuading the whole vocational community 
that ' ^ < 

Dr. Pinson. I don't know, I cannot ailswer for them here at this 
table this morning. I wpuld hope that they would see that our long- 
range objective is to help the people involved in these programs. 
That we can double the capacity of that service. 

Mr. Gysbers. Representing AVA, I am not here^this morning in 
a position to say one thing or another, but I can say that the guid- 
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ance personnel within the vocational association, and others are 
going to work very hard so that we can come with a united fitont. 
Mr. Goodling. Thank you. f * 

Mr. Kildee. TJiis is my 17th year in legislative work. To the 
degree tnat a group or ^elated groups can come with one voice to a 
legislative body, to that degree, their chances of success are greatly 
enhanced. * 

I think that is something that you w6rk out internally with your 
fellow educators. I would commend that/task to you. 
Mr. Erdahl. J 
Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First off, a general question. Is guidance counseling, or more spe- 
cifically, is vocational guidance Counseling now available for most 
kids in high school? 

I see some heads nodding, but why don't we get it on the record, 
if that, in fact, is thacase? Anybody wish to resgpnd? 

Dr Pinson. Vocational guidance is generally available. That is 
cbrrect. In a given high school, where most of our counselors who 
work in schools are located. The r same is not 'true in, say, middle 
schools, junior highs or elementary schools. \ 

Mr. Erdahl. That comes to the next question. I assumed that 
was the case. As a group of professionals, do you advocate that we 
lock our kids in, because we push them into adulthood too early 
the way it is? Should there* be counseling in elementary school, in 
the upper grades, or in junior high school? 

Dr Pinson. Indeed. I think one of the most gravely misunder- 
stood premises behind the ideas of career education, of vocational" 
education, and of vocational guidance is that the person from the 
outside may believe that wfe are trying to force a choice for life, a 
career choice for life at a given* stage in ^ persons adolescence. 
That is far from true. 

But the ability to make choices and look at alternatives, and con- 
tinue to make tentative choices, test them out, rule them out, 
throw them out, try again, all of that is a function of this, system. 

So I would say that that would not apply. We are not trying -to 
lock iiuany younfe person going through the school system. 

Mr s . Erdahl. I didn't mean that you were, but I think in many 
places in society we do, in a sense, push our kids, and I have sever- 
al children in that age category of my own. I* think it is afc& well, 
as you said, that we provide people with options. We t ^ adults, like 
options, and I think as we look down the road, we see many times 
that people will have several careers, some of them quite different. 

I was just tfjinking of looking over the members of this panel. 
We have our chairman, who I think started out looking at the 
priesthood; Mr Goodling, sitting next to him, they are having an 
intense visit now, got into education, my colleague, Mr. Petri from 
Wisconsin, into law; I was a farmer for a while. Sofnehow we all 
went bad and got into politics. 

A.nd so these things change as we go along, and I would trust 
tnat— and it is one of the things I am sure you emphasize in deal- 
ing witi^voung people— that is, emphasize the real possibility, that 
they wilPbe involved in several different jobs, vocations, maybe 
quite different, along life's path. 
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Dr Gysbers. I would just like to comment on that same point 
that you are making. It is very clear from all kinds of research 
studies that values and attitudes of young people, children, are 
formed early, in terms of who they are, what the work world is 
like, and I, think what you tend to find is many young peoples are 
occupationally illiterate. - \ J 

They really know very little about the work world, and ,s<Jrrie- 
times the information they get is incorrect, it is partial. And so 
there have to be efforts early to deal with that. Not in terms of, as 
was said, "You are going to this or that at this age." But rather, 
laying the foundation so that decisionmaking skills, self-knowledge 
skills, will continue to develop. This is a continuing process. 

So the idea of developing skills, of learning about self, that begins 
very early, and it needs to. w 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Erdahl, the chairman, Mr. Perkins, has ad- 
dressed that question in another piece of legislation, House 
1598, the Elementary School Guidance and Counseling Act. One of 
the problems that I think you are highlighting is the fact that, yes, 
vocational guidance is very available at the secondary level. 

We need to enhance it at the elementary level, because of the de- 
velopmental needs of children^ x 

Mr ERpAHL. What you have said\brings up another question, Mr. 
Chairman, if I might. In many high* schools, I am aware they have 
a career day^during which people coming from the professions and 
other occupations 'come to talk to the kids. 

And the question I have is. Does industry utilize people that ^re 
tmined as guidance counselors, or vocational counselors, who tradi- 
tionally have been involved in the educational system? I think that 
there would' be a real need for somebody who had a good academic 
background as a vocational guidance counselor, to be on the payroll 
of the chamber of commerce, a labor union, a corporation, does this 
happen? 

I ask the question out of ignorance, but maybe you can enlighten 
me. 

Dr. Gysbers." I can respond to that in part. As a trainer cjf coun- 
selors, we are finding an increasing number of young .people being 
y-ainSd as counselors going into business and industry, working as 
career development specialists. So, yes, business and industry are 
focusing ifi on that, because they recognize the need. 

Mr. Erdahl. I thinkthajjw<rifld be very important. As several of 
us have men tionod ^-w^piink this linkage should be put in the 
minds of younV people^rinecting their training and the counsel- 
ing advice thatithyy ge;t with a paycheck, with a job, with a fulfill- 
ing exper^^e.l/ 

And for someVpaople, I think that is not there. So I think that is 
\moving in the right direction. 
v Thank you very much. Thanks to all of you for being' with us 
t£day, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

. Mr, Kildee. In conjunction with your remark about the pajiel, 
many people have heard me say many times that in real life, I was 
a schoolteacher. 

Mr. Goodling. And in connection with your getting down in the 
earlier* years, ohe of the most difficult things I .had as superintend- 
ent was to ger elementary teachers to understand that if we are 
going to give the students an opportunity to make choices and deci- 
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sions, not^only guidance choices or vocational choices, they^have to 
stop this business of constantly lining everybody up and lock stock- 
ing them and fnarchjng them, et cetera, et cetera. I have had a 
problem with junior and senior hjgh school teachers doing, the 
same thing. Then we expect students to carry <^ut adult responsibil- 
ities and fnake their own decisions. 

And that is difficult to break down, because that is a tradition 
that has gone on and on and on, since the beginning of time, I sup- 
pose. 

Mr. Erdahl. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Goodling, would you yield to a 
question at that point? 
Mr. Goodling. Sure. ^ 

Mr. Erdahl. Would you respond to a question from your experi- 
ence, and maybe the panel could respond to this as well. What type 
of guidance training do teapherd receive? For example, people yho 
are teaching m^th or science. Maybe they are^erceived as treading 
on somebody else's turf, but it seems like that some skills in voca- 
tional counseling would be important to teachers in any field. % v 

Mr. Goddling. Not nearly enough and back in my tyjie, very 
little, if arfy. 
. Dr. Pinson, Right. 

Mr. Goodling. And the only teachers that I found that could do 
a relatively good job of counseling in the world of work were voca- 
v tional teachers , who had. been in the world of work, and are 

~/iow * 

' Dr. Pinson. That is correct. ^ 

Mr. Goodling [continuing]. Teaching. That is why, ever since I 
, have been here, I have been trying to get more of this busmpss of 
Jiow do we get the teachers gut into business? I know it is an ex- 
pense process. Maybe 6 weeka maybe 2 months. And how also to 
get industry in the schools. And I would say that perhaps since I 
have left the field, they are doing a'better job, perhaps, in training 
teachers, so that they know something about the world of work. 

But, basically, you know, we grew up as educators. And -an awful 
lot of the 90 credits I had beyond my bachelor's degree didn't do 
very much to he}p me talk about the real world to the youngsters 
who were in front of/ me. I would be the first to admit it. I hope 
that has changed, "and Doctor, I think you said tKat there have 
been a lot of changes in the process. J t 

In fact; you see, when I began in counseling, and -took ijiy train- 
ing in counseling, it was all new, and I would be the first to admit 
that I reajly didn't get very much of anything. It was sort of^a 
school of hard knocks, and you kind of learned as you went. „ 

i guess the greatest asset I Tiad going for me was that I was dif- 
ferent than I am nowll was a good listener. I didn't try to.saWe the 
^youngsters' problems, I tried to help them bounce them off of me 
and solve them themselves. And tried to getsmy counselors to do 
the same when I bepame an administrator. 

Mr. Erdahl. Will, Bill, I think you are a good listener and a 
good explainer, and I thank you for that explanation. 

Thank you,' Mr. Chairman. , 

Mr. Kildee, The panel has been joined by_the_g£n^^ 
* Connecticut, Mr. Ratchford. Da you wish tp^Kave questions now? 
} Mr. Ratchford. No, I will read the jjaaterial, and then join you 
ikter. 

O L 
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v Mr. Kildee. Thank you. , . ^ 

Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. I just would like to thank you, as the others have, for 
being here today, and sharing your perspectives with us. 

I wonder if someone could in a word give the argument or the 
reason for having a set-aside for vocational counseling, as opposed 
to allowing flexibility and competition at the local level between 
the various demands oniUfe funds available, since there would be 
no increase in funds. 

Dr. Pinson. That is a tough and good question. Let me try to 
answer it, and iirge the panel to join me if they wish to. 

Before 1976, any provision of guidance and counseling services 
was based on situational ethics. States could or could not provide 
counseling services as they wished. The combined State, local and 
Federal assistance to the vocational education student, prior to . 
* 1976, in guidance was less than 3 percent, according to a GAO 
report. 

Because of that, when this Congress began to work on the 
reauthorization which resulted in the amendments of 1976, data 
had shown that the student need was there, that the set-aside 
could no longer be situationaL or ethically based, so it was a moral 
decision made back there, bfu these kids and these young* adults 
really needed guidance services. 

We had to place somewhere in the law where attention wcmld be 
given to this. Thus was born the set-aside. We have, as I have re- 
ported earlier in my testimony, we have found that because of an 
amendment to Public Law 94-482, we have found that many States 
have elected onjy one area out of a possible eight options they had 
to use their 20-j>£rcent set-aside. 

Moreover, 20 percent of 10 would be far less than the 4 percent 
currently authorized. Would be something like 1, or 1.3. 

This provision would request the State to take from the top ap- 
propriation for each of the State broker programs. Six percent, at 
least, to focus on guidance services for those enrolled in those par- 
ticular State programs., «. 

Mr. Petri. What gives us superior wisdom, as opposed to the ad- 
ministrators or the peopled the State level in telling them how to 
spend their money? 

Dr. Pinson. Again, the wisdom is based on some 60 years of pro- 
- . lessional experience, and finallyj, t he ability among ourselves to 
agree triat*what would be most effective was to present evidence 
that guidance and Counseling does work, and does make a differ- 
ence. 

Some of the attachments upon our testimony here to provide 
that hard data,' showing thaf*if counseling is present* in these pro- 
grams, vocational education graduates do achieve a greater place- 
ment rate, are more satisfiea in their work, and enjoy a longer 
-^abor market advantage. i* 

And that is about where^I am, and I hope I havs been responsive, 
Congressman. 1 \ 

Mr. Petri. You have. \ 

Dr. Pinson. Thank you. * t \^ 

Mr. Petri. I had one other area, and I obn't-know if anyone on 
the panel might help me in this. It is not directly related to the 
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^r>articular legislation we have been discussingrftut it is, I think, re- 

S iafed to your area of professional concern- And that is that I have 

~ observed on visits to the job service offices, and other such agencies 
in my own State of Wisconsin, that we do have a program within 
the border's of our £tate which enables these agencies to inform 
people who are in the job market of employment opportunities in 
various parts of the State, but beyondjLhe borders of their particu- 
lar community or county. ^ / 

This is on microfiche, but it probably will quickly be on computer 
terminal And it occurred to me that whereas formerly this sort of 
thing might have been technically possible, but probably would not 
have been bureaucratically or administratively ^possible on a na- 
tional level, that now it may well be that ft is possible to have 
some sort of national job market service. We know that we have 
vast differences in employment conditions in different regions of. 
our country. 

f Our chairman for today's area is one of CQnsiderable unemploy- 

ment, but if you go to Texas andTalifornia and even the Boston 
area, you discover zero or very low unemployment and a great 
searching and reaching out for people with various skjjfs. * 

And yet -to put one together with the other is a problem, and 
that might be something that would be a service that we, could pro- 
vide at the national level. Is that being provided, do you^sense a 
need for something of that sort, or do you think we are getting 
ahead of ourselves to think in those terms yet? Has it been done on 
an experimental basis 9 Could you share with me the thinking of" 
your profession, as to whether this is an area in which we ought to 
have hearings and try to make a contribution? If we do it, and they 
are months behind, we are just fooling ourselves, and hiring a few/ 
more people over at the Labor Department. j . 

But if it can be d^ne on an on-line current basis, so that some- 
body can get in hia/car and drive down to Texas and not gust dis- 
cover that the joj^as filled 6 months ago, it would be worth, per- 
haps, an'. investment of Federal resources. 

t)r GysbejiS Let. me comment/on that if I may, ahd I. am sure 
other members wul comment, too. Your State happens to be a 
State that has ^ft^xcellent system. The State occupation informa- 
tion coordinating committee, and the career information delivery 
system 

Mr Petri But it is just within the borders o( our State. There is 
no reason it has to be accepted that the Federal Government has * 
never done anything. 

Dr Gysbers But it also is connected, in a sense, to other States 
as well, through the national occupational information coordinat- 
ing committee So, there is a mechanism. In addition, your State 
was one of the pilot States for the improved career decisionmaking 
project, in Which groups of counselors mixed smong school, reha- 
bilitation counselors, employment service counselors, and so forth, 
were 'involved in workshops over five different periods during the 
summer, £o receive training in labor market and career informa- 
tion. * 

So, your comment about the need for that is a very real one. It is 
being done, but it needs to' be improved. It needs to be continued 
and expanded so that we can deliver better, more accurate, more 
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up-to-date information. And the connection iamong States is a very ' 
important one, so that people in Wisconsin .cah took at Qther possk 
bilities and vice versa. ■ * i * s - 

^Mr. Petri. Well, I notice in the private market, larger compa- 
nies, particularly if they Have a number^ &f jobs to fill, will place 
ads on a nationwide basis, so that the /Milwaukee paper will cany 
ads from some outfit down in Texas saying skilled welders needed, 
or this sort of thing. 

AnjU^h think through labor organizations, unions, hiring hall 
chafuiels, and this sort of thing, it probably is being done as welL 
My question was really whether the mechanism did exist on the 
bureaucrat^ or governmental level, or whether you could really do 
anything better or more comprehensive than is already being done 
in the private market? 

There is no poir/t in our just duplicating what is being done and 
doing it a day .late and a dollar short, so to speak. 
. Dr. Drake. I would like to add to that. With the advent of word 
and information processing that is occurring, and our economy is 
essentially changing from a product-base to an information-base ' 
economy and society, the technology is there right now. 

And if the proper mechanism were set up, this kind of thing that 
you are describing is not only very real, but it could be very valua- 
ble So I think as we look and we see the technology there, and the 
experiences that people have had with it, along the basis that Dr. i 
Stysbers has described/that I think would be an important area to' 
r§ally move toward in the future: 

Mr Petri., We know that the airlines can tell you on aft on-time 
basis whether there is a seat on any plane in the country at any 
particular time, so we certainly should be able to knpw if a job is 
open or not. 

Dr. Drake. That is correct. 

Mr. Goodling. Would the gentleman yield? X 

I wanted to respond, just a b^Cto your first question, why the 
need for the* set-aside. I am not necessarily wedded to the whole 
idea of a set-aside. You can voluntarily bring about a change th§tt I 
think has to take place. At the present time, so much of the em- 
phasis is on skills' for trade and industry. 

And the whole-CQmponent of career guidance is very critical^ 
left but. Two things then can happen when that part is left out of 
the equation. No. 1, we probably are getting an awful lot of young- 
sters being pushed blindly into a field where they are not going to 
either be successful or happy. 

Or second, they themselves may go blindly in that direction be- 
cause of peer pressure or because of something 4t home, et cetera, 
et cetera. 

So I think if you can find a way to voluntarily get thelti to do 
this kind of thing, and link the two together, then we would be suc- 
cessful. We^haven't been successful at voluntarily getting them to 
do that]riKa^jrEfTing anywhere in the country. 

And'ihat is why I think you have so many misplaced and dissat- 
isfied young people in the world of work, because they haven't 
linked t]je two components. They are skilled to do something, mi^it 
probably was not their bag, and they shouldn't have gone^that 
direction. ijfc 
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Mr Kildbe In my experience both as a teacher for 10 years, and 
* a lawmaker for 17 years,^ I iiave noticed regularly that when 
schools find themselves in some type* of financial bind, an area like 
counseling is more likely to suffer than other areas. 

So for that reason, we have tried to shelter guidance and counsel- 
ing in some way, in a reasonable and practical manner. 

Mr. Goodling. May I make one other statement? For, Jay, now 
when I send these out to the chambers in the three counties, then I 
am sure you know somebody in the other two counties, but counsel- 
ors then should be picking up this initiative, because if we can get 
them excited in the private sector, then, of course, we have to 
make sure that somebody coordinates it. It sure isn't, going to be 
me. * 

Mr Stevens. I agree with you, and that certainly should not be a* 
problem. The president of the Hanover Chamber is a counselor. 

Mr. Goodling. Yes. As a matter of fact.NBut you have got to get 
'up to Cumberland and Adams, then, also. 

Mr. Stevens. We can work on that. t 

Mr Kildee Dr. Pinson, hbw woulcT the changes that we propose , 
for the age groups and the distribution of funds for those age 
groups better meet the needs of the preadolescent students? 

Dr Pinson Congressman, the changes I think are fundamental' 
to the whole piece of legislation you have offered. Essentially, you 
have rjedefined the right of the preadolescent to also have explora- 
tory experiences. To extend the definition of the postsecondary 
school^ student, beyond what might be the traditional age of 18 to 
23, we\ have basically changed age grpups because that is a reflec- 
tion oflthe real world ?ut there, the adult learner we see as the age 
of 35 tq mortality. 

The postsecondary school student could be within range of 18 to 
65 or older; but we have broken postsecondary and adult apart. 

Essentially, what we are asking^he vocational community to 
consider joinings on is the increased allocation for the person be- 
tweep 18 and 6d, attention to the person below 17, down as far as 
the age of 11, where preadolescents sliould have some opportunity - 
to explore what is out there, to look at some of the work values, 
work ethics, and so forth, out in the real world of work, before they* 
make any locked-in decisions. , 

So we have essentially described the consuming population of vo- 
cational education differently butrealistically based on what we 
have s^en happening out in the field. 

Mr. Kildee Speaking of an 11-year-pld, I have .an 11-year-old 
Who has 'mastered the Rubik's cube, and is wondering what he 
wants to do with his life. Very frustrating when you are sitting 
downstairs at night tryjng to get just one side of the Rubik's cube 
the same color, and your 11-year-old upstairs has got the whole 
cube mastered. • ' * 

Dr. Pinson. Yes, yes, yes. 

Mr Kildee. Dr Drake, what would you consider to be the young- 
est age at which a student could benefit from a vocational guidance 
experience? 

Dr Drak£. I think that when a student enters elementary 
school, that they, first of all, are coming' into the society of that 
school, and they should start experiencing at least to a minimal 



degree, some vocatiorjaj^guidance\ First of all, to be aware of who 
they are as a papSGrCa self-awareWss. And then, very quickly fol- 
lowed by what kinds of vocational and career options there are 
available \p them, \ 

And what that means in terms of a lifestyle. Because these kinds 
of things can be integrated right mto\an elementary curriculum as 
well as in secondary schools. So, I think when they get to school, 
that that woifid be the age for themN^oNbe first introduced to voca- 
tional guidance. p 

Mr. Kildee. There we could find a lin^t between vocational edu- 
cation, and career education. v 
Dr. Drake. That is correct. 
But allowing the student to know thatlhere is such a thing as 
vocational education, that they can get involved with some prevo- 
cational programs and sdfife vocational programs, and they can 
start to see these kinds oroptions unfolding\before them. So even^ 
in elementary schools, I don't thii\k that is toa early to make them* 
aware of that. * \ 

Mr. Kildee. With a certain degree of provincial, pride, I" would 
like to ask you if you could tell us something about the Michigan 
occupatignal informational system that you mentioned in your tes- 
timony. I, about 12 years ago* helped Al MallorvW Genesee Inter- 
mediate School District get the first State fundin^for development 
of that local corrfponent. t 
Could you telfjhow it assists the students, and hoVv it is used? 

Mr. Drake. Yes, very definitely. We use both systems. The Michi- 
gan occupational information system is an information retrieval 
system, computerized version, and a microfiche versiW And it "ba- 
sically has six different\files, one of them* being the\occupational 
file, another ,6ne being a School and college .file, and souorth 

S?o basically, with that system students. can retrieve information, 
occupational, educational, types of information' to helft them with 
their career decisionmaking and pfenning. The educational and 
career exploration system, which we referred to, is a career coun- 
seling system. And this- is more than an information retrieval 
system, it actually allows the students to look at their work ayd 
personal values, and integrate those work and personal values 1 into 
making an occupational choice, teaching them how to Iook at dif- 
ferent options for decisionmaking, and then taking them into devel- 
oping a career plan via using the computer, along with counselors 
in group experiences to come out with a verified career plan\ 

So, MOIS provides information, you can retrieve it from that, the 
EC's program goes further. It is a career counseling system, using 
the computer. It gets into not only exploration but" "involves 
through a structured process a decisionmaking experience, as'. weld 
as ^ car ear planning experience. ' , « \ 

Mr. Kildee. Are there any' further questions for people inAthe 
pamel? Any closing remarks, anyone? _ t , \ 

Dr. Pinson. May I thank members &f this committee and me 
✓ bersof your staff. I look up there and I see friends. I look up the^e 
and I see people w)io believenn education. We are honored to- have 
been here this morning, arid thank you for letting us talk With yoq 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. . . 

The committee will now standadjourned. 

[Whereupon, at # ll;25 a.m., the subcommittee was adjournejd.] 
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